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The Editor of the CLASSICAL REVIEW will be glad to receive short paragraphs (or 
materials for such paragraphs) upon classical topics of current interest. These should 
reach him as early as possible in the month preceding the publication of the REVIEW. 


Ir is a not uncommon experience of scholars 
to find themselves hampered in an enquiry 
by the want of some special piece of infor- 
mation which it is not improbable some 
other scholar might at once supply. Apart 
from this possibility the direction of general 
attention upon gaps in our knowledge may 
often lead to their being filled. We ac- 
cordingly invite our readers to consider 
whether the allotment of a certain amount 
of our space to Classical ‘Queries’ would 
prove an acceptable novelty in the Classical 
Review. 


One of the most noteworthy proofs of the 
revival of Classical interests in England 
was the eagerness with which competing 
publishers hastened to equip us with series 
of Greek and Latin texts. But the demand 
for these is limited and Messrs. Teubner 
are hard to beat. Hence we are not sur- 
prised to hear that one of these series has 
been withdrawn in favour of another with 
better chances of success. 


The latest instalment of the new edition 
of Pauly’s ‘Encyclopedia’ contains  bio- 
graphical notices of no less than 451 
members of the Gens Claudia. ‘Truly 
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Roman History is now a very populous 
subject. 


At the moderate price of one shilling 
the Clarendon Press has issued a photo- 
graphic facsimile of the two pages of the 
Bodleian MS. containing the lately dis- 
covered lines of Juvenal’s Sixth Satire, 
together with a transcript by its discoverer. 
In addition to its literary interest the 
reproduction affords an excellent example 
of the Lombardic hand. Besides the paper 
by Prof. Buecheler in the Lheinisches 
Museum, to which we have already referred, 
the lines have been the subject of notes by 
Herr P. v. Winterfeld in the Berliner 
Philologische Wochenschrift for June 24, 
and by Prof. P. Thomas in the Bulletin 
of the Académie Royale de Belgique for July. 


The most ancient and not less tantalising 
inscription on the cippus which formed 
part of the famous lapis niger excavation, 
is photographed and fully described in the 
second part of the Atti della R. Accademia 
dei Lincei (Notizie degli Scavi), which has 
appeared since our last issue. In spite of 
all Professor Ceci’s interpretative ingenuity 
its meaning is still a problem. 
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THE ANCIENT AND MODERN VULGATE OF HOMER. 


In the March number of this Review an 
account was given of the extant MSS. of the 
Iliad, and it was shown that with the 
exception of a few Ptolemaic papyri and 
possibly one minuscule family they formed 
a vulgate. 

This conclusion was arrived at by arrange- 
ments and combinations of the MSS. them- 
selves. It becomes necessary next to bring 
into relation with this first hand evidence 
the large body of tradition which we possess 
about the Homeric text in the classical 
period, information either explicitly given 
in existing scholia or to be inferred from 
quotations in ancient authors, and to in- 
vestigate the connection between the text 
of the Alexandrian and prae-Alexandrian 
periods and that of the mediaeval and late 
classical MSS. 

This enquiry may be conducted under 
several heads: the question which I propose 
to consider first is the extent to which the 
ancient xowy or Vulgate is continued in one 
extant MSS., in other words the relation 
between the Ancient and the Modern 
Vulgate. 

The existence and antiquity of the ancient 
xown has in my opinion been successfully 
asserted by Prof. Ludwich in his book Die 
homerische Vulgata als voralexandrinische 
er'wiesen (see this Review, February, 189%), 
but the mentions of the xow) in our 
authorities are singularly few. Most of 
the passages are collected by Ludwich, 
Aristarchs Homerkritik, i. p. 11, but in view 
of the inferences I propose to draw from the 
wording of these passages it may be well to 
give a complete list of them here. [A=the 
scholia of Venetus 454, T'=the scholia of 
the Townley MS., which roughly cover B 
(Venetus 453) and the Leipzig MS.] 


1. B53 ai wAeious Kai xapteorarar diya Tod 
v Bovhyy Kal 7” dpurtodaveros: év 6€ Tats 
Kouvats eyéyparro kat oa Znvodoreiy Bovdyy: 
dovasrepe be Xwpis Tov ¥ Kai dpuotdpxévos. 
A = ai mAeiovs Kal yxapieorepar diya Tov ¥ 
ws Kal % dpurrdpxeos’ 1) O& ov civ TO V 
ZLnvodorevos T. 

MSS. BovAnr. 


2. A 170 otrw wotpov ai dpistdpxov ov 
potpav ws ev Tats Kotvatcs A. Notin T. 

MSS. pLotpav. 

3. E 461 & ty cwwruKy kai Kumpia kat 
GVTYLAXOV TpWLAS TLV TO i...... ) PEVTOL KOLVY, 








 ovvriBerat kat & doxadwvitys, Tpdas ds 
xapas. AT. 

Most MSS. have tpwwv, the minority are 
divided between tpévas and tpdaas. 

4. E 797 dpiorapyxos retpero, ai d¢ kowvai 
tpiBero T = dpictapxos T@ Telpeto, ddAox SE Ta 
tpiBero A. 

MSS. divided. 

5. E 881 ai dpwrdpxov treppiarov oix 
imépOupov dorep ai Snpwders. A=dpic- 
Tapxos ireppiadov T. 

MSS. trépOvpor. 

6. © 349 6 Zyvodoros ypade Yopydvos 
OP par’ ...... dpiorapxos de ypapa civ to i 
oipar’ EXwV...... at pévTow mheious Tov On po- 
d Gv elxov yopyots oupat’ éxwv... A = Znvddoros 
yopyovos...and ai dpwordpxov oipara, ai be 
mAciovs! oppara...T. 

7. I 324 dud rod dpa ypdadovor kai ai 
apiorapxov Kaas 8’ apa ot ai dé eixacdrepat 
kaos O€ Te of TEAL airy. A. Not in T. 

MSS. divided. 

8. M 33? otrws depover tiv ypadiy tev as 
ribev...... y pévroe Kowvy tea éeorw. A. InT 
tev and iev only are suggested. 

MSS. ‘ev and iev ; ie is barely found. 


9. M 382 otrws ai dpirtapxov Kai ai 
metovs, xelpero’ auotepyow, ev Se ais 
KOLVOTEpars xepl ye TH Erépy Exor avrp. 
A=oirws ai dpurrapxov’ év € Tails Kotvats 
xewpl ye TH Erepy T. 

MSS. xetpd ye tH érepy except 4 and some 
others. 

10. M404 odrws obdé da apo ai dpurrdpxov' 
» 8& Kowvy H S& da mpo A =otrws 7 


ypapy T. 

MSS. divided. 

11. N 289 ovrws dpictapxos ovd« av dia Tov 
a at dé kotvat ov Kev A=ovTws apiorapyos’ 
twes O€ ov Kev T. 

Most MSS. have av. 

12. N 613 9 kouvy edikovto, ’Apurropavys 
edixéaOnv T= otrws apiorapxos, dAdo SE adi- 
KecOov, apirtopavys 5é ddixerOny A. 

MSS. édixovro, minority adixovro. 


1 Evidently the phrase here is used out of its or- 
dinary sense, and is the survival of ai mAelous trav 
Snuwdeav. 

2 A 455 obras aplorapxos did TOD fe, Ew ef Ke Odvwr 
4 dt bia ToD w éwel Ke Oavw yeaupariarav A, = = af 
apiordpxou ef xe Odvw T. The testimony of the MSS. 
which are unanimous for éwei xe Odvw Krepiodal me, 
shows clearly that this was the reading of the xowat ; 
but what are we to make of ypauuariorav? I know 
of no parallel expression. 
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13. © 125 ovrws ai dpurrapxov ei éredv rep 
at b€ Snpadecs as eredv wep A = dpiorap- 
xos el éreov wep T. 

MSS. os except one or two. 

14. 3 235 dpiorapxos yxapw cidéw, ai de 
dnpwdecs cidew yxapw A=ai dprtdpxov 
xapw €idéw T. 

MSS. «idéw (i5€w) yapw except h. 

15. O 50 & tais eixatorépacrs dbdva- 
rot Oeotot A. Not in T. 

MSS. not collated. 

16. O.197 dpicrapyos BéArepov ety: of dé 
cixatorepor ypddovor Képdiov «in? dpirtopavys 
xdA\uov etn A. Not in T. 

Most MSS. xépdiov, but a substantial 
minority PéArepov. 


17. 11638 ai wév couvai kar ainat- 
iv capryddva...€av d€ ws dpiotapxos ypader 
caprydove Siw kata Sorixiy...and dptotapxos 
kara Sotixny caprndove Siw A. Not in T. 

MSS. capzrydova Siov. 

18, P 214 ai korvai éxddaers exovor 
peyabvpou myX«lwvos...77 5¢ dpurtapyxetos d.0p- 
Gwois kara dotixny exer peyabipw mydeiwnt, 
and ovtws dpicrapxos kata Sorixyv: dAXdou dé 
peyabvpov myAeiwvos A. 

=<dpictapxos peyabiuw mydr«lwvi, Zynvodotos 
myAniadew aytAjos T. 

Nearly all MSS. the genitive, a few the 
dative. 

19. 3 100 dia rod & dpew 4 dpiorapyxov...év 
8 trois eikacotépors dps THs BAGBys...A. 
In T both readings but without authorities, 
except that rivés = Aristarchus. 

MSS. dpijs, dpys. 

20. & 376 ovrws...€v dé tais eixato- 
Tépats Kata Sapa véovrat (véowro T). AT. 

MSS. dvoaiar’ or dvowvrat dyava. 


21. T 95 ovrws év dwacats Zebs aoaro...év 
8€ tit TOv eixacotépwv Ziv’ doaro AT. 
and dpiorapxos Zeis doaro A. 

MSS. Ziv’. 

22. Y 228 ai dpurdpyov dAX’ ore dé ai 
kotval add’ ore 64 T=dpicrapxos GAN’ ore 
d€, dAXou Se GAN’ Gre i) Sua Tod 7 A. 

MSS. 67 except Vat. 10. 

23. Y 255 otrws dpictapyos toda Ta TE 
kai ovki...7a 6 PavrAOTEpa Tov avTLypddwy 
érea €xyer AT (ra 5 Cixardrepa Tov a. T). 

Most MSS. érea tre; a few ra re, one or 
two édvra re. 

24. Y 384 & riot tov hPavAwyv avrti- 
yeddwv peta tod t AT. 

MSS. ov. 


1 


} Corrupt. 
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25. © 587 otrws ai dpiordpyov ot Kai 
, , > id ‘ cna »” ‘ 
mpoobe ditwy adrdywv te Kal vidv. év Tis 6é 
co > , °° , 
TOV ELKALOTEPwY ol KE TPOTOe K.7.A. AT. 


MSS. xe or kev. 


26. X 301 madpoe ye. ev dé Tais ei x aco- 
Tépats mada To ye Pirtepov T. Not in A. 

MSS. mada ro ye; tore one or two, 
mapole ye one or two. 

27. X 468 ai dpurrdpxov Bare décpara, 
ai 6€ kotvai xée AT. 

MSS. xée, A Bare. 

28. X 478 ai xov.vorepac mpidpov evi 
oko AT. 

MSS. kara dpa. 


29. W7 ai Sypoders Kai rabev Epya T 
Not in A. 

MSS. xai rddev ddyea. 

30. G) 214 otrws éret ov €.....at d€ Kowvat 
evel ovr. AT. 

MSS. ov € except the Ambrosian frag- 
ment. 

31. W 344 ovrws dpicrapxos bia Tod & ai 
b€ kotval da Tod 7 eOeAy. A. Not in T. 

MSS. divided. 


If we take the various terms xow7, Kkowvat, 
Koworepat, Onpwders, eixardrepat, PavAdrepa, as 
synonymous, we find that out of 31 cases 
where the reading of the ancient vulgate is 
explicitly stated, our MSS. agree with it in 
17, are divided between it and the contrary 
reading in 6, and are against it in 7, 
one place being uncollated. In other 
words, the reading opposed to the xowy 
has forced itself into the modern Vulgate 
to the exclusion of the other in 7 cases, 
and divides the ground with the contrary 
reading in 6. 

Expressed in percentages these figures 
become : 


Agreements of xow? with MSS. 57 per ct. 
MSS. divided ... as Secu SOOM iy A, oe 
MSS. against cow) re re 


I draw attention to these results, which 
will be found essentially the same as those 
to be arrived at by a longer calculation at 
the end of this paper. 

It is difficult to be satisfied with so small 
and limited a result: on the one hand mere 
a priori considerations suggest that wherever 
any variant on the Homeric text is recorded, 
there the xow? must have had its own 
reading, either agreeing with or contrary to 
this variant; on the other hand we are 
actually able to trace the disappearance of 
the expression xowy from our scholia. If 
we look at the different versions of the 
AA2 
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same note in the passages given above, 
according as they appear in A, in T, and in 
the two different states or recension of the 
scholia within A, we shall find that out of 
13 cases where double versions occur, in 6 in 
the shorter version Aristarchus’ name alone 
remains (nos. 5, 10, 12, 13, 14, 21), in 3 (nos. 
4, 18, 22), dAdo takes the place of ai xowai, 
in 1 (no. 11), rweés does so, in 1 (no. 1), the 
name of the individual agreeing with the 
kowy is retained, while the xowy itself is 
dropped, in 1 (no. 19), the authorities on 
both sides are omitted, in 1 (no. 6), excep- 
tionally in the shorter ai wAefovs has taken 
the place of ai wAcovs rév dnpwddr. 

Our Homeric scholia are a series of types 
of progressive compression. The original 
Didymean entry, Aristarchus and _his 
authorities on one side, the authorities from 
whom he differed and the vulgate on the 
other, can apparently not be found in its 
perfection ; the fullest form we possess is 
that of M 382 (no. 9) ovrws ai ’Apurrapxov 
Kal at mAELous teeeee év oe Tals KOWOTEpals seeeee 
As a rule the mention of the xowy vanished 
first; the depreciatory suggestions of the 
name itself, and the tendency of grammarians 
to prefer the authority of names, an Anti- 
machus, a Sosigenes, an Aristophanes to 
the anonymous tradition, helped its dis- 
appearance. It is, I think, important to 
make an effort to recover it; when we are 
so in the dark about the ideas, standards, 
and methods of ancient critics, even of Aris- 
tarchus, and much more so of those editors 
whom we know only through his quotations, 
it seems essential to reconstruct, if possible, 
that tradition which, whatever its value or 
conditions, did not arise from individual 
taste, erudition, or prejudice. 

From the comparison of double versions 
made above, it appears that the xow7 reading 
may lie hid (1) where Aristarchus’s name 
only is mentioned, (2) where vague terms 
such as dAdo. and tivés are opposed to 
Aristarchus, (3) where one individual is 
opposed to Aristarchus. Moreover the Vul- 
gate reading is surely indicated by the 
expressions ai mAeiovs, ai wAetorat, aracat, 
oxedov ev dmdcais, ai xapeotepar etc. The 
constant usage of these words is to 
denominate generally the editions which 
possessed names, that is those called after 
critics or places, in opposition to the anony- 
mous copies, and the universality of the 
expressions is limited to this sphere. As 
we see in the passages quoted, they ex- 
clude the xowy, and it follows that its 
reading may be inferred without further 
evidence from such a statement ; there is in 
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fact nothing left over, when we make ab- 
straction of ai wA«fous, except the xowy. 

I have therefore constructed the following 
rules for determining the reading of the 
Kown :— 

I. The reading opposed to that of draca, 
ai wXecous, ete. is the Vulgate. 

Ila. The reading opposed to Aristarchus 
when only Aristarchus is mentioned, or the 
reading held by aAAoz, twvés, etc. in opposition 
to Aristarchus, is the cou. 

IIb. Where a single individual holds a 
reading against Aristarchus, if this reading 
is held by all our MSS. or a majority of 
them, it is the xowy; otherwise it must be 
treated as the property of the individual 
only. 

I do not claim the absolute exactness of 
this method: further information may 
correct single cases; but class I. may be 
regarded as certain, and class Ila. as highly 
probable ;! the field of induction given by 
the 29 quotations appears sufficient, and it 
is to be noted that in them Aristarchus is 
nowhere quoted as agreeing with the xovwn, 
somewhat in contrast to Zenodotus, who 
follows it e.g. B 53, © 349,? and Ptolemy of 
Ascalon who agrees E 461. Class IIb is of 
use for recovering the reading of the xowy, 
but naturally not for estimating the propor- 
tions of its survival in our MSS., which is 
my present object. 

These rules applied to the Jliad give the 
{ullowing results :— 


A 


I. 13 cases (vv. 91, 124, 169, 258, 298, 
304, 332, 424, 435, 522, 553, 585, 
598). 
In 10 the MSS. agree with the xow7. 
In 0 the MSS. are divided. 
In 3 the MSS. are against the xouwy. 


IIa. 14 cases (vv. 117, 142, 157, 168, 203, 
204, 241, 273, 350, 404, 423, 447, 
484, 524). 


1 It is further to be considered that in many 
double versions of scholia (A 298, 424, 553; F 99; 
E 231; Z4, 121; H171, 197; © 163; K 291, 341; 
A 146, 439; M 142, 161, 283, 318; N 485, 705; 
O 307; T 114; & 492; W 548, 622) ’Apiorapxos 
=’Aplorapxos al ai wAefous (or authorities by name). 
We may therefore assume that a certain number of 
passages under Ila. are to be raised to I. 

2 Acreements of Zenodotus with the xowh are 
numerous under the heading IIb. (A 434 ; B 53, 196; 
E 466; H 451; © 378; 1128, 5€4 ; A 219, 368, 437, 
439 ; M 161, 340; N 423, 447, 449; 2118, 208, 249, 
322, 437; O 139, 459; 1 188, 507; P 171; = 34; 
¥Y 11, 188: ¥ 307 ; 2 486), that is to say Zenodotus 
as against Aristarchus agrees with many or most of 
our MSS. 





II 
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In 11 MSS. agree with xow7. 
In 2 MSS. are divided. 
In 1 MSS. are against xowy 


B 
I. 8 cases (vv. 12, 164, 192, 196, 415, 436, 
447, 801). 
In 5 MSS. agree with xow7. 
In 3 MSS. are divided. 


In 0 MSS. are against xowy. 


IIa. 13 cases (vv. 111, 133, 163, 266, 278, 
300, 355, 377, 516, 707, 733, 769, 
798). 
In 6 MSS. agree with cow. 
In 6 MSS. are divided. 
In 1 MSS. are against the xowy. 


r 


I. 6 cases (vv. 18, 51, 57, 126, 292, 406). 
In 4 MSS. agree with the xouwy. 
In 1 MSS. are divided. 
In 1 MSS. are against the xowy. 
IIa. 14 cases (vv. 99, 193, 2272, 270, 290, 
295, 326, 348, 352, 362, 368, 402, 
434, 436). 
In 7 MSS. agree with xow7y. 
In 7 MSS. are divided. 


In 0 MSS. are against Koy. 


A 

I. 1 case (v. 213). 

In this the MSS. agree with the cow. 
Ifa. 11 cases (vv. 148, 205, 238, 260, 319%, 

321, 333, 400, 426, 456, 527). 

In 7 MSS. agree with the xow7. 

In 4 MSS. are divided. 

In 0 MSS. are against the cow. 


E 
I. 1 case (v. 231). 
In this the MSS. are divided. 
Ila. 18 cases (vv. 66, 89, 104 bis, 1992, 249, 
272, 317, 403, 425, 560, 661, 703, 
787, 808, 839, 857, 874). 
In 9 MSS. agree with xow7). 
In 4 MSS. are divided. 
In 4 MSS. are against the xow7. 


Z 
I. 2 cases (vv. 4, 121). 
In both MSS. agree with the xouw7. 
IIa. 10 cases (vv. 96, 157, 170, 288, 330, 
354, 415, 432, 475, 479). 
In 8 MSS. agree with xow7. 
In 1 MSS. are divided. 
In 1 MSS, are against xow7. 
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I. 2 cases (vv. 171, 197). 
In both the MSS. are divided. 
IIa. 17 cases (vv. 12, 41, 73, 130, 144, 213, 
214, 241, 259, 272 bis, 304, 336, 353, 
420, 475, 481). 
In 12 MSS. agree with cow. 
In 3 MSS. are divided. 
In 2 MSS. are against cow. 


0 


_ 


case (v. 304). 

Here MSS. agree with xow7. 

IIa. 18 cases (vv. 7, 23, 35, 55, 109, 137, 
157, 191, 246, 270, 340, 389, 408, 
423, 449, 513, 538, 539). 

In 10 MSS. agree with xowy. 

In 7 MSS. are divided. 

In 1 MSS. are against xouwy. 


I 
I. 1 case (v. 639). 
Here the MSS., except /, are against 
the xowy. 
IIa. 40 cases (vv. 18, 19, 32, 57, 66, 73, 76, 
88, 89, 109, 112, 132, 155, 197, 214, 
242, 270, 274, 297, 310, 317, 322, 
349, 350, 394, 397, 446, 455, 464, 
472, 488, 509, 540, 580, 584, 602, 
632, 654, 698). 
In 27 MSS. agree with xouwy. 
In 8 MSS. are divided. 
In 5 MSS. are against the xow7. 


K 


I. 3 cases (vv. 291, 341, 346). 
In 2 MSS. agree with the xowy. 
In 0 MSS. are divided. 
In 1 MSS. are against the xow7. 
IIa. 32 cases (vv. 32, 38, 48, 54, 79, 115, 
124, 127, 129, 146, 161, 176, 225, 
252, 321, 332, 347, 354, 362, 387, 
397, 408, 413, 431, 446, 452, 463, 
489, 513, 538, 539, 579). 
In 15 MSS. agree with xow7. 
In 7 MSS. are divided. 
In 8 MSS. are against the xow7. 


A 


I. 2 cases (vv. 146, 439). 
In both the MSS. are with the «ow. 
IIa. 25 cases (vv. 38, 40, 72, 92, 128, 129, 
144, 184, 290, 392, 424, 437, 455, 
457, 466, 537, 538, 553, 564, 622, 
688, 773). 
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In 13 MSS. agree with xow7. 
In 7 MSS. are divided. 
In 3 MSS. are against xowy. 


M 
I. 6 cases. 
In 4 MSS. agree with xowy. 
In 1 MSS. are divided. 
In 1 MSS. are against Kou. 


IIa. 14 cases. 
In 5 MSS. agree with xow7. 
In 3 MSS. are divided. 
In 6 MSS. are against Kou. 


N 


I. 4 cases (vv. 465, 485, 499, 705). 
In 1 MSS. agree with ow. 
In 3 MSS. are divided. 
IIa. 26 cases (vv. 6, 28, 103, 144, 179, 225, 
287, 318 bis, 347, 367, 384, 399, 407, 
415, 443, 456, 541, 584, 594, 599, 
613, 617, 785, 810). 
In 14 MSS. agree with xowy. 
In 5 MSS. are divided. 
In 7 MSS. are against cow. 


(=| 


I. 2 cases (vv. 259, 437). 
In 1 MSS. are divided. 
In 1 MSS. are against the xouwy. 


ITa. 15 cases (vv. 62, 72, 157, 173, 181, 
202, 203, 223, 241, 295, 376, 389, 
400, 438). 
In 9 MSS. agree with cow. 
In 3 MSS. are divided. 
In 3 MSS. are against xow7. 


O 


I, 4 cases (vv. 18, 114, 272, 307). 
In 3 MSS. agree with «ow. 
In 0 MSS. are divided. 
In 1 MSS. are against xow7). 
IIa. 24 cases (vv. 24, 45, 71, 72, 82 bis, 86, 
94, 123, 187, 211, 232, 240, 252, 
398, 417, 563, 621, 626, 690 bis, 680, 
714, 737). 
In 15 MSS. agree with xouwy. 
In 5 MSS. are divided. 
In 3 MSS. are against cow. 


Il 
I. 1 case (v. 261). 
MSS. divided. 
Ila, 32 cases (vv. 5, 35, 50, 53, 71, 120, 
144, 175, 227, 254, 290, 354, 379, 


445, 450, 467, 488, 504 bis, 522, 633, 
636, 648, 668, 707, 716, 474, 775, 
801, 810, 842). 

In 19 MSS. agree with the xowy. 

In 3 MSS. are divided. 

In 10 MSS. are against xow7. 


P 
I. 1 case (v. 461). 
MSS. with the cow. 
IIa. 17 cases (vv. 20, 27, 42, 44, 95, 144, 
161, 202, 231, 292, 302, 365, 505, 
603, 607, 637, 746). 
In 9 MSS. agree with xowy. 
In 7 MSS. are divided. 
In 1 MSS. are against Kou. 


> 
I. 1 case (v. 499). 
The MSS. agree with the cow. 
Ila. 7 cases (vv. 14, 86, 124, 171, 213, 506, 
568). 
In 7 MSS. agree with the xow7. 


T 


I. 1 case (v. 75). 
The majority of MSS. are against the 
Kown- 
IIa, 8 cases (vv. 17, 27, 70, 79, 92, 376, 
391, 393). 


In 3 MSS. agree with xowy. 
In 3 MSS. are divided. 
In 2 MSS. are against xowy. 


Y 


cases (vv. 114, 352). 

In 1 MSS. agree with the cow. 

In 1 MSS. are against the xovv7. 

Ila. 13 cases (vv. 12, 28, 35, 57, 59, 77, 
84, 195, 259, 263, 414, 426, 471). 

In 10 MSS. agree with xowy. 

In 1 MSS. are divided. 

In 2 MSS. are against xowy. 


_ 
bo 


oy 


I. 4 cases (vv. 106, 122, 492, 586). 
Tn 2 MSS. agree with the «ow. 
In 1 MSS. are against the xow. 
In 1 MSS. are divided. 
Ila. 17 cases (vv. 73, 131, 172, 191, 1995, 
303, 321, 363, 513, 611). 
In 10 MSS. agree with cow. 
In 4 MSS. are divided. 
In 3 MSS. are against xown. 
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I, 2 cases (vv. 251, 315). 
In both the MSS. are with the xow7. 


Ila 14 cases (vv. 42, 48, 69, 73, 83, 85, 
118, 122, 198, 202, 416, 431, 475, 
491). 
In 9 cases MSS. agree with xow7. 
In 1 MSS. are divided. 
In 4 MSS. are against the xowy. 


Vv 


I, 3 cases (vv. 374, 548, 622). 
In 2 MSS. are with the xowy. 
In 1 MSS. are against it. 


Ila. 16 cases (vv. 18, 39, 48, 117, 120, 137, 
287, 332, 361, 420, 422, 464, 483, 
504, 635, 640). 
In 7 MSS. agree with xowy. 
In 4 MSS. are divided. 
In 5 MSS. are against cow. 


Q 


I. 1 case (v. 67). 
Here the MSS. agree with the xowy. 
IIa. 22 cases (vv. 20, 28, 38, 53, 148, 198, 
200, 215, 241, 341, 347, 373, 418, 
473, 518, 546, 636, 663, 701, 706, 
764.) 
In 12 MSS. agree with xowy. 
In 5 MSS. are divided. 


In 5 MSS. are against xow7. 


Total: I. 72 cases. 


In 47 MSS. agree with the «ow. 
In 17 MSS. are divided. 
In 8 MSS. are against the Kou. 
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IIa. 430 cases. 


In 256 MSS. agree with the xow. 
In 99 MSS. are divided. 
In 75 MSS. are against the xovvy. 


Grand total of both classes : 


Cases 502. 

In 303 MSS. agree with xowy = 60 p.c. 
In 116 MSS. are divided = 24 p.c. 
In 83 MSS. are against the xowy = 16 p.c. 


If we compare these percentages with 
those obtained from the direct quotations 
of the xowy, we find that the agreements of 
our MSS. with the xow? were there 57 p.c. 
as against 60 p.c. here. This is substantially 
the same proportion, and the nearness of the 
results may perhaps confirm the method on 
which I have endeavoured to ascertain the 
reading of the xow? where it is not named. 

In the other results there is some varia- 
tion ; the proportions in which our MSS. 
show a divided text and are unanimous in 
rejecting the cow? appear to have changed 
places. Perhaps it will be right to prefer 
the second result, as based on a much wider 
field. 

We may say then that the modern or MS. 
vulgate is the same as the ancient vulgate 
to the extent of 60 per cent. ; to the extent 
of 16 per cent. other readings have es- 
tablished themselves to the exclusion of the 
ancient vulgate ; in 24 per cent. of passages 
the ancient vulgate and the new element 
are in warfare. 

What is this new element, and by what 
means has it to this extent established 
itself in our text? 

T. W. ALLeEn. 





NOTES ON SOPHOCLES’S OFDIPUS TYRANNUS. 


Vv. 2-5. 
rivas 706’ éSpas taode por Oodlere 
ixryptos-KAddouw eLeoreppevor: 
rods 8° bod pev Ovprapdrwv yéper, 
mod 8€ maudvwr Te Kai oTevaypdtwv 5 


‘Why in the world, pray, are you sitting 
thus with suppliants’ branches, while 
(whereas) the city is filled with incense, 
is filled with paeans and groans?’ dds 
8& implies iets pév in the first member 
of the period. That the contrast exists 
is reasonably certain, But the actions 


} 


described in the two members are not 
plainly contrasted, as the sentence now 
stands. The sitting of a delegation with 
suppliants’ boughs somewhere is not in 
marked contrast with burning incense or 
singing paeans somewhere. It is the desig- 
nation of the person to whom the supplica- 
tion is addressed on the one hand, the 
incense-burning and paean-singing on the 
other, that makes a contrast between the 
actions. One part of the citizens—a dele- 
gation—supplicate the king; the city at 
large supplicates the gods, ‘Why should a 
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few supplicate the king, while most look 
to the gods for aid?’ is roughly the ques- 
tion in Oedipus’s mind. If adds 8 is con- 
trasted by implication (as without doubt it 
is) with <imeis péiv>, and if what has just 
been said about a second contrast in the 
sentence is true; then, inasmuch as there is 
no word referring directly to the gods, but 
there is one referring directly to the king 
(uot), we have, what appears very often 
elsewhere, a double contrast expressed half 
by half. The scheme of such contrast in 
the present passage will be thus: 


<typets pev >—por 
¢ 4 a ”~ 
modus b&-—< Tots Geois>. 


But if this double contrast exists and one 
part of it is an oblique case of a personal 
pronoun, such oblique case of a personal 
pronoun should have the antidiastolic form, 
not the enclitic. Therefore, taod¢ or should 
give place to racd éuol. So Brunck read. 
So the SyoAu Nedrepa, thus: tives cioiv ai 
cabédpar avra, as xabnobe xapw euod. And 
again : €uol d€ eikotws cipyxev’ d¢ airov yap 
éxaOyvro, Bothe should not have objected 
to Brunck’s text (addenda et emendanda to 
Leipsic edition of 1806): ‘leg. raade por: 
nam dpOorovovpevy locus non est. Sic 
saepius novavit Brunckius, a me non ubique, 
ut par esset, retusus. quod semel moneo.’ 
The priest answers Oedipus’s implication in 
vs. 31 sgg. Those words are pointless and 
have nothing to rest on (the priest replies 
to Oedipus in chiastic order), unless we read 
tags éuoi. (I shall take up the priest’s 
words presently from another point of view.) 
é in dy® has reference to the contrast, the 
inconsistency, which Oedipus has just noted, 
of which he now demands the reason in 
person. Of course, the interrogation ex- 
tends, as | have indicated by my pointing, 
though orevaypdtwv. 

It may be remarked here that modern 


en en ee ¢ 
opaus pev as yAriKou KTE. 
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scholars do not always appreciate the fact 
that from the ancient Greek point of view 
both terms of a contrast do not need 
always to be expressed. Thus, for example, 
Nauck wrote (Mél. iv. p. 216) of Eur. Hel. 
1047 sq. thus: ‘“ Das Schiff, das wir hatten, 
hat das Meer.” Wollte Euripides in dieser 
Weise mit dem Verbum éyew spielen, so 
konnte er nur sagen jv yap jpeis zpocber 
eiyouev, Ta viv Exet ) Oadacoa. Der iiberlie- 
ferte Ausdruck lehrt dass nicht der Dichter 
sondern ein Abschreiberversehen verant- 
wortlich zu machen ist fiir das frostige 
Wortspiel. Man erwartet 7 yap 7AGope 
Oddaco’ éxe.’ But in Eur. Ale. 339 sq. we 
find Aoywr yap Hoav ov« épywr pido, | od 8 
(as if a obtroc wey or odrou had gone before) 
avrWotca THs éuijs Ta pidtata | Wyxijs Cowoas. 
Still more striking is Hom. T 164 ov ti po 
aitin €ooi, Geot vi por aitioi eiow, Where no 
ov anticipates Geoi. 

As I have just spoken of a matter of 
punctuation, I may add here that in vs. 11 
orépgavtes should be followed by ,. The 
question is not direct ; therefore, the ; is 
not required. Besides this, the pointing 
with ; obscures the relation of ws 6éAovros dv 
xré. (vs. 11) to dpag’ (vs. 9). 

It seems to me, as to others, reasonable 
to suppose that orépgavres was once ov orép- 
gavres. I would explain the present state 
of our text thus: The od before orépéavres 
was dropped out by some one in copying ; 
then an attempt was made to restore it (by 
putting it in the margin first?) ; this suc- 
ceeded so far that od did indeed get back 
into the text but in the wrong synizesis— 
with 7) in vs. 13, where it was not wante:|, 
instead of with 7 in vs. 11,:where it was 
wanted. 

Vs. 15-21. The pér after dpas is, of 
course, contrasted with the dé in 7d 8 dAXAo 
pidrov (vs. 19). The structure of this whole 
passage may be clearly indicated thus : 





r 
| 
| 


joe ‘ aa i= — 
lepeus €yw prev Zyvos 


70 8 dAXo didov. 


The emphasis on Acco. makes diAov mean 
primarily ‘those of other age than we’ (the 
contrast of sex is not so distinctly—if at 
all—present to the mind). We must read 
oide 8 7Aéwv in vs. 18 ; also fepeds eyo pev at 
the beginning of the same verse. oide 8 
yOewv is the reading of Pal. 40 (see 
Professor Campbell’s edition ; cf. also Emil 


a ‘ 297 e 
Ol plev ovderw KTE.N. 
\ 





a ‘ ‘ c 
yor d€ GiV KTE. 


\ on a , 
‘olde 8 HOewv Aexror 






Miiller, Bettrage zur Erklérung u. Kritik des 
Konigs Odipus des Sophokles, I. und IL., 
Leipsic, 1884, p. 5). 

In the priest’s answer to Oedipus the 
words ddd’, ® xkpativwv xré. answer to ddd’, 
® yepae, xré.; the word zodts in vs. 22 
introduces the reply to wodts & xré (vs. 4 
sg.); and grevaypots kal yoos in vs. 30 
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refers us back to vs. 5. What follows vs. 
30 will, therefore, by a natural process of 
chiastic elimination, answer to vss. 2-3. 
This brings us to the conclusion already 
drawn from the point of view of the earlier 
verses—that vss. 31-32 have reference to 
vss. 2-3 and that éuot must be read in vs. 
9, From vs. 142 M. Schmidt (Philologus 
18, 229) inferred that in vs. 16 Sophocles 
had written not PBwyotcr rots ois but 
BaOposr trois cots. In vss. 31-34 the priest 
protests that he and the suppliants do not 
approach Oedipus as a god. Does not this, 
the turning point of the priest’s answer, 
taken in connection with what has already 
been said about the relation of the speeches 
of Oedipus and the priest, make strongly 
against Bwpoior and for Babpocr t 

I may add here that in vs. 31 Mr. 
Blaydes’s (cov véypwv o éyw seems to me 
very plausible. 

In v. 35 és 7’, which is supported, so far 
at least as MS. testimony is concerned, by 
the scholiast’s dare, is certainly right, as 
Wunder maintained. € re cupdopais Biov 
and év te daydvwv cvvadAayats are resumed 
in chiastic order. viv(v.40) is contrasted with 
the notion of pastness in podov = dr Emodcs. 
potov is, therefore, not to be construed 
with dorv Kadpetor. But if dorv Kadpetov 
is to be construed with é&Avoas, Professor 
van Herwerden’s oxAnpas dood, dacpov je 
mapeixonev in v. 36 seems fairly inevit- 
able, 

Lest I may not have been explicit enough 
about the chiasmus mentioned above and 
its bearing on 6s 7’, I add a word here. 
cuppopais Biov is commonly misinterpreted. 
aupdopais has its normal sinister sense, and 
the phrase here =‘ misfortunes, mischances, 
of life,’ with special reference to the plague, 
which, though a divine visitation is here 
regarded especially from the human point 
of view; daydvwv cvvadAayais (the our- is 
supported, as against évv-, by the parallelism 
with oupopats) means ‘ dealings with higher 
(supernatural) beings,’ with reference to 
the Sphinx. zpdarov év daipdvwv cvvaddAayats 
is expanded in the form of a relative clause 
in vv. 35-39; while vv. 40-45 look back to 
Tparov év cupdopats Biov. 

Chiasmus is a prominent feature of this 
whole passage. We have a striking little 
instance of it in v. 42 sq., where tov Gedy is 
followed by dvdpds—rov. The reading zov 
spoils this. 

Vv. 44-45. ‘For it is especially to ex- 
perienced men that I see even misfortunes 
<> of counsels.’ What we want where 
tooas stands is a substantive that shall be 
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connected as predicate with gvudopas and 
shall have tév BovAevpatwv, depend upon it. 
The best suggestion that has been made 
here (to my knowledge) is Mekler’s fcGas. 
(Musgrave, if [am right in thinking some 
MS. notes on Sophocles in my possession to 
be his, felt the difficulty in the same way ; 
but his conjectures were less satisfactory. 
I may have more to say of this at another 
time.) pias with superscribed otoas (the 
latter merely to indicate the construction) 
might have got botched into fwoas. At all 
events pifas indicates very well what is 
wanted here. {wcas is pretty certainly 
wrong. ‘For to the experienced (as you 
are) necessity is especially the mother of 
invention’ is a sentiment that fits in here 
very fairly well indeed. 

In vs. 47 I would read és ce viv péev kre. 
There is no emphasis of contrast on the oe— 
no special emphasis at all, in fact: there- 
fore, there is no reason why we should 
accent the word. viv pév demands a con- 
trasted term in the dé-clause. This is to 
be found in vorepov, which does not belong 
to wecdvres. meodvres needs no such adjunct. 
atavtes T és dpOdv Kat weadvtes is contrasted 
(chiastically) with dodadeia (=dodadas, 
wore pi) Teceiv) dvopAwoor in v. 51. 

In v. 48 Pal. 40 is again right. zpopunOeias 
(a mere carelessness of spelling for zpounbias) 
is sense ; tpoOvucas hardly. 

In v. 55 I propose to read {iv dvdpaow 
KaAAov 7) Kevns Bporav. 

In v. 58 should we not construe the final 
word of the verse, po, with zpooydAbed at 
the beginning of v. 59, rather than with 
yvora Kov« dyvwra in v. 58 4 

If vv. 80-1 are right as they stand, 
should we not construe thus: «i yap év rvyne 
yé ton cwrnpt Baty <ottw> apmpds, dorep 
oppate (‘to the eye’) <Aapumpds Baiver>! 
This =otrw Aaprpos (= davepds) owrypios 
bor, worep Aaprpos (= havepos) tpocépyxerat. 
Oedipus knows nothing about any bright 
expression on Creon’s face. He has not 
even seen him yet—only heard that he is 
approaching. Nor is the news that Creon 
brings of a kind to put a smile on a man’s 
face. Nor does the priest in his next words 
say anything about bright looks: he judges 
of the character of Creon’s news merely 
from his chaplet (vv. 82-83). 

In v. 99 I cannot but think that the 
reading of the MSS. ris 6 rpdmos tis Eup- 
gopas ; is adequately defended by Aristoph. 
Av. 94 ris y rrépwows; tis 6 Tpdros Tijs 
tpropias; In the reply of Creon (v. 100 
sq.) motwt xafappor; is answered first; ds 
tad. (Hermann’s certain and admirable 
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correction of 108’) ala yeydlov morAw 
answers Tis 6 tporos THs Eyppopas ; 

In v. 116 sg. have we really what 
Sophocles wrote? Should we not rather 


read thus: 






20) ¥ e , c aA 
ovd’ dyyeAos Tis Gde cvpmpaxtwp 550d 
KarnArG’, Srov tis expabov éxpnoar’ av ; 


to be construed: oid€ tis cuptpdktwp 4500 
dyyedos Gde xatprOe, xré.? Ovijurxovar yap (se. 
ot cupmpdxropes 6d00 waves) in v. 118 looks as 
if cvprpdxrup in v. 116 might have been the 
subject of the whole sentence. 

In v. 118 doBux is to be construed, I think, 
with ovdey ely’ cidas dpdoa in v. 119. The 
participle dvyov is then=érei (postquam) 
épvyev. For the emphasis on the participle 
thus placed cf. what I have said of poddv 
in v. 35. 

In v. 122 sg. I venture to think that 
Sophocles may have written ot pds (not 
pude) popne xravelv viv, GAAG adv TAHOE xXEpav. 

It may be questioned whether vv. 141- 
146 are always (or generally) rightly under- 
stood. ws wav éuod dpdcovros (cf. v. 10 sq.) 
belongs in thought to ioracHe. The sup- 
pliants are to go away now in the belief 
that Oedipus will do all that lies in his 
power for the relief of his people. The con- 
cluding words of Oedipus’s speech are the 
promise referred to by the priest in the 
words (v. 147 sq.) trav de xdpw ay 68 efayyér- 
Aerar (=truryxveirar: I fail to see why com- 
mentators drag in ‘of his own accord’ in 
their interpretations). ‘ For we (i.e. I) will 
succeed—please God—or fall in the attempt’ 
is what Oedipus means by his words. The 
The words civ rau Oedu need not refer to 
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Apollo—in fact, they probably do not. At 
all events gavovueba here has the proper 


force of the future: it is an expression of 
intention. 
Are v, 421 sg. perhaps to be written : 


o / xa 
orav KatatcOn y ov duévatov év Sopors 
dvoppov eiaérAevoas edroias Tuya 4 


It is interesting to observe that G. Wolff's 
conjecture aid for ot in v. 430 is supported 
by the newly-discovered Oxyrhynchus frag- 
ment, in which avd stands in the text 
with : ov: written above by the second hand, 
The balance of opinion ought now, it seems 
to me, to turn in favour of at, as against 
the feebler ov. 

In v. 1369 sg., the MSS. make Oedipus 
say to the Coryphaeus : 


e SY iO” > 58° ” o ee , 
ws pev T45° odx GS Ext’ dpiot’ cipyacpéva, 
, >. , 
pn pe éxdidacke, nde cvpBovdrev’ Er. 


But the Coryphaeus had said (v. 1367): 
old” drus oe pa BeBovdciabat Karas. 


It thus seems that Sophocles wrote in vy. 
1369 not cipyacpéva but éyvwopéva. It may 
be noted that éyvwopéva and cipyacpéva are 
confused in Eur. Med. 779—at least the 
reading of the MSS. varies between éyvwopéva 
and cipyacpéva. In the present passage the 
corruption of éyvwopeva to cipyacpeva may be 
due—wholly or in part—to the occurrence 
of cipyacpéva at the end of v. 1374. 
Mortimer Lamson Ear ze. 
Barnard College. 








Our discussion has as yet taken no 
account of any external evidence that there 
may be, bearing on the genuineness of the 
disputed works. In point of fact it will be 
found that this evidence, although as far as 
it goes it is in favour of them all, possesses 
no very great intrinsic value. It is some- 
thing that a work should by manuscript 
tradition be included in the writings of a 
given author. It is something that it 
should be definitely ascribed to him by later 
writers. But, when several centuries inter- 





THE MINOR WORKS OF XENOPHON. 


(Conclusion). 





vene between the earliest of these later 
writers and the author in question, their 
ascription carries with it but little authority : 
and no greater weight attaches to the mere 
presence of the work in the collection of 
writings, when we are quite in the dark as 
to the circumstances under which that 
collection was formed and when we know 
well that into similar collections (Hippo- 
crates, Plato, Demosthenes, Aristotle) works 
found their way which had no business 
there. As far as I know, the literature 
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now extant contains nothing for three 
centuries after X.’s death, and indeed in 
most cases for a good deal longer, to indicate 
that any one of the works in question was 
or was not considered to have been written 
by X. When Diogenes Laertius (2. 57) 
gives a list of what X. wrote, and adds (as 
the text stands) that Demetrius Magnes 
questioned the genuineness of the R. L., we 
are not justified in assuming that Demetrius 
had the same canon of the Xn. writings 
before him and that of them all he took 
exception only to the one mentioned. The 
passage in Plutarch’s life of Agesilaus (19) 
may suggest, but it in no way implies, that 
Dicaearchus, a pupil of Aristotle, knew 
Ages. as X.’s, nor can Polybius be quoted as 
attesting the Xn. authorship of the 2. L. 
The treatise zepi tyovs by the Pseudo- 
Longinus, if we assign it as we probably may 
to the first half of the first century of our era, 
is relatively early evidence for anything of 
the kind, when it connects the A. Z. with 
X., and in the case of Ages. we can get 
further back to Cicero. But these are 
probably the first ascriptions to be found, 
and they leave a gap of three hundred or 
more years. If there were serious reasons 
otherwise for holding that X. did not write 
Ages., we should not be bound to think much 
of the fact that Cicero believed he did. That 
belief is something, but it does not carry us 
far. When we come to Plutarch, Arrian, 
Athenaeus, Pollux, Diogenes, Stobaeus, we 
are getting five, six, and more centuries 
away from X. himself, and their testimony 
is in reality worth little or nothing. It 
must be remembered too that Pollux, 
Diogenes, and Stobaeus ascribe to X. the R. 
A,, which no one now believes to be his. It 
is therefore not too much to say that the ex- 
ternal evidence (except perhaps the apparent 
scepticism of Demetrius Magnes regarding 
R.L., as to which I have suggested that the 
text of Diogenes is wrong) goes for almost 
nothing and that we are thrown back upon 
the evidence of an internal kind. 

Internal evidence here seems to divide 
itself mainly into three parts. We may ask 
whether a book refers to historical facts in 
such a way as to indicate a date for itself, 
or shows by what we find in it or by what 
we do not find that it must have been 
written after or before some particular 
event. In the case of any book of disputed 
authorship we have to enquire whether there 
is anything of this kind about it inconsistent 
with the ordinary ascription. Putting aside 
the 2. A., we may say confidently that from 
this point of view there is nothing in any of 
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the treatises with which we are now con- 
cerned that may not have been written by 
X. Even those who call them in question 
have not, I think, seriously argued that 
there is, unless it be the statement about 
Agesilaus’ age in Ages. 1, 6. Certainly 
none of the disputed writings, so far as I 
remember, makes reference to or implies any 
historical facts that X. may not have known. 
Second comes the question whether the ideas, 
opinions, feelings, that find expression in a 
book, are such as the supposed author is 
likely to have entertained. On this point 
we may say that the greater part of the 
contents of our books is markedly and strik- 
ingly in accord with the sentiments habitually 
found in X.,and that, whenallowance has been 
made for differences of dateand circumstances, 
there does not seem to be anything really 
alien to X.’s point of view. Moreover, the 
possibility of interpolation is to be borne in 
mind when we are considering either this 
point or the last. It should be added that 
the subjects treated of are on the whole just 
such as we should expect from X. Apol. 
is on the subject of Mem.: Cyn. suits per- 
fectly the author of two treatises on riding : 
Ages, and R. L., harmonise admirably with 
the facts of X.’s life. Vect. is somewhat 
different, but it is just the practical dis- 
cussion of a business question that we should 
look for from him, and it goes very well with 
parts of Oecon. 

The third question of internal evidence is 
the question of literary style. Putting aside 
the facts that may be referred to and the 
views that may be expressed, do we find that 
in the constituent elements of style, so far 
as they admit of being analysed or estimated, 
a book agrees with the acknowledged 
writings of its reputed author? Are these 
particular treatises in the Xn. style? Now 
many things enter into style, and it is much 
easier to examine some than others, There 
are points of style which it needs no small 
perspicacity to seize, and which cannot be 
brought out and made plain to all the world, 
even if it admits of being done at all, with- 
out a very great expenditure of time and 
trouble. There are things which the 
ordinary eye can hardly be made to see, 
whatever pains you take. About these 
points then, or some of them, there must 
always be uncertainty. Even those who 
have an eye for them may not agree among 
themselves as to their significance and value. 
Often they do not admit of very precise 
statement, and when stated they may impress 
capable judges in very various ways. But 
the actual vocabulary of a writer, the point 
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to which we have directed our attention so 
much in these Xn. studies, is a matter of 
plain, hard, undeniable fact, which we may 
indeed overlook, but which admits of precise 
study and has an importance that in many 
cases no one can fail to recognise, when his 
attention has once been called to it. The 
subtle use of a word, the finer turns of 
expression, may not be apparent to a man, 
even when pointed out to him, but everyone 
can see that, if a writer habitually and with- 
out technical necessity uses a word or a 
nuinber of words not employed freely by his 
contemporaries, there is something which 
calls for notice and, it may be, for ex- 
planation. 

The best writers of Attic prose fall into 
two well-defined groups. The first of these 
consists almost entirely of the orators. They 
use, we are safe in saying, the actual Attic 
speech of their time, not indeed in all its 
colloquial idiom and ease, but in its serious 
and slightly formal shape, just as Burke and 
Macaulay and Bright in their speeches give 
us the English that has really been spoken 
in the best English society for 100 or 150 
years past. This is not a mere presumption 
founded upon the reflection that orators 
would be ridiculed if they departed much 
from the ordinary language of their times. 
It is a fact that can be abundantly proved 
by comparison of them onthe one hand one 
with another and with Aristophanes and 
the Comic Fragments, and on the other hand 
by comparison or contrast of them all with 
the writers of the other group. They differ 
of course among themselves to some extent. 
The style of Lysias is not that of [socrates. 
Hyperides and Demosthenes can be quite 
well distinguished. But in the main their 
vocabulary is the same, that of the average 
well-educated Athenian of the time, speak- 
ing on a serious subject. And, when 
we find that certain words are practi- 
cally not used either by them or in the 
ordinary language of Aristophanes, we may 
usually conclude with confidence that these 
words were seldom heard on Athenian lips. 

The other group is made up mainly of 
Thucydides, Plato, Xenophon, and we may 
perhaps add Aristotle. These again differ 
greatly among themselves, much more than 
the members of the former group. But 
they have this in common, that their vocabu- 
lary departs in a marked manner from what 
we are justified in regarding as the type of 
actual Attic speech. It departs from this 
type in varying degrees and ways and no 
doubt for different reasons in the different 
eases, but there can be no doubt in the mind 
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of anyone who has looked into the facts that 
it does depart from it. Roughly speaking, 
their diction is to that of the orators and 
comic poets as the diction of Livy and 
Tacitus with other Augustan and _ later 
authors is to that of Cicero and Caesar. 
But in Latin the styles were successive, while 
in Attic they were contemporary: and in 
Latin the syntax often became poetical as 
well as the vocabulary, whereas in Attic this 
was very seldom the case. 

Thucydides was archaic. We must of course 
take into account his earlier date : but apart 
from that his bent was towards singularity, 
and no doubt his long absence from Athens 
also affected his style. Every Thucydidean 
scholar knows how he not only uses rare 
words that occur perhaps nowhere else, but 
affects to some extent a language of the 
poets and old Athens that can hardly, even 
when he was a boy, have been in familiar 
use. The grammarians tell us that his 
dialect is ‘old Attic’: scholars have per- 
haps not recognised adequately, though they 
have seen to some extent, that his vocabulary 
is ‘old Attic’ too. Plato, who is in some 
ways the most Attic of writers, and who 
purports to give us the living language of 
Athenian conversation, does as a matter of 
fact avail himself constantly of words that 
we may be sure were not commonly used 
even by the best educated men, 
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Probably travel had little to do with it in his 
case. -~His literary sense was much too fine 
to be affected by any such influences. What 
moved him was no doubt his own delicate 
taste, the leaning toacertain daintiness and ex- 
quisiteness of style, a poetic refinement. But 
we must recognise that the real Athenians 
of the fourth century talked even less like 
the interlocutors of the Phaedo and the 
Phaedrus than Englishmen of the last fifty 
years have conversed or made speeches in 
the style of Modern Painters or Marius the 
Epicurean. Aristotle was not an Athenian 
and he was already or almost grown up 
when he first settled in Athens. He, too, 
partly no doubt from this cause, has many 
things that we have every reason to be- 
lieve were foreign to the best Attic of his 
time. 

But of the four writers above named X. 
is certainly the one whose diction is the 
most peculiar. On this there is the less 
reason now to dwell, because we have been 
studying it in detail for some time back. 
Nor will I now inquire into the cause or 
causes of his singularity. Croiset says he 
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used the words which he heard as a boy in 
the rural parts of Attica. It is more com- 
monly attributed to his travelling and living 
abroad, or to his personal taste founded on 
study of the poets. All we need say is in 
general terms that he has a perfectly dis 
tinguishable vocabulary of his own, whici 
has much in common with the vocabularies 
of Thucydides, Plato and Aristotle, but at 
the same time is different from any of them, 
and can, as we have seen, be identified by a 
very considerable number of marks, large 
and small. He has many of the semi- 
poetical words employed by them and a 
great many also of his own, occurring more 
or less frequently in him and seldom or 
never elsewhere. The details of this most 
remarkable vocabulary we gather in the 
first instance from those books which, what- 
ever doubts have been felt about their pre- 
cise form or about this or that small part of 
them, no one has seriously called in question 
as wholes; I mean the Anabasis, the Hel- 
lenics, the Memorabilia, the Cyropaedia, the 
Oeconomicus, the two treatises that relate to 
riding. When we have made allowance for 
difference of subjects and dates and for the 
natural variations of an active mind, we 
find one vocabulary running through all 
these, and that a vocabulary such as no 
other good prose writer employs. Now Attic, 
now Ionic, now poetry, now prose, it is a 
bizarre diction peculiar to X. The most 
noticeable things are not the araé Acyopeva 
or the out-of-the-way words that occur just 
a few times, much less the technical terms : 
they are the words quite common in the 
poets or in Herodotus and sometimes in the 
Hippocratean treatises, in some cases used 
by Thucydides and it may be by Antiphon, 
sometimes appearing again later in the 
Kowy or frequent in Lucian; names for 
common things and familiar ideas, which the 
comic poets and the orators must have used 
over and over again, had they formed part 
of ordinary Attic speech, from the days of 
Aristophanes and Lysias to those of Demos- 
thenes and Philemon. These are the words 
on which I have mainly dwelt and for all 
purposes they are the most significant. 

For our own immediate inquiry the point 
is that this characteristic individual style is 
found in every one of the disputed writings, 
the 2.A. excepted, and in every part of 
them all. Of course they vary, just as 
parts of the J/ellenies vary, just as the 
Hlipparchicus varies from the Memorabilia. 
But, roughly speaking, we have seen that 
the same familiar features appear and reap- 
pear throughout the whole series. This has 
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been demonstrated in such detail tht it 
seems needless to dwell upon it again in 
general terms. But be it observed for the 
benefit of those who have not troubled to 
master the details that the evidence is in its 
nature cumulative. We are not arguing 
that, because X. uses one word and another 
and they are used also in these treatises, 
therefore these treatises were written by 
X. We argue that he wrote them because 
there are scores of things, which a minute 
study finds to be common to them with 
the undoubted works of X. but not with 
ordinary Attic prose. 

These four great points then have been 
shown. The external evidence, though too 
late to be very valuable, is wholly in X.’s 
favour. The internal evidence that indi- 
cates any date of composition agrees with 
what we know as to the dates of his life. 
The subjects are his and the sentiments are 
his. Finally the style is his, and above all 
the diction is a unique diction which charac- 
terises everything he wrote and which is 
found in no other writer of the time. 

On the other hand the arguments that 
have been adduced against genuineness are 
not strong at all. They must of course be 
considered in detail before they can be 
fairly appreciated, and this it has been no 
part of my plan to do, nor do I propose to 
review them now. It is enough to say that 
against the very serious considerations 
above stated they seem to me in almost all 
cases singularly weak. There is in fact 
little more in any of them than a subjective 
impression on the part of this or that reader 
that X. was not the author, an impression 
(we should notice) often unconnected withany 
really careful study of X.’s ways of express- 
ing himself, though it sometimes rested upon 
a much too narrow view of the limits within 
which his style could range. Critics have 
been struck, for instance, by the epideictic 
manner of the Agesilaus, and have been 
almost blind to the thoroughly Xn. character 
of the words in which it is couched. But 
without entering on the question of the 
genuineness of this or that particular work 
we may briefly notice one or two general 
considerations that suggest themselves. 

It may be said for instance that, if there 
are some spurious things among the works 
ascribed to X., this is only what has 
happened in other cases, and that we might 
in fact expect it to happen in his case too. 
Various dialogues, not to mention the 
Letters, found their way into the Platonic 
collection, of which some were condemned 
even in antiquity and still more have been 
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generally regarded by modern scholarship 
as spurious. The corpus Aristoteleum was 
and is swollen with many things that 
Aristotle never wrote. Medical works by 
all sorts of authors pass under the name of 
Hippocrates. It is thought that Demos- 
thenes had nothing to do with many of the 
speeches traditionally assigned to him. 

All this is true and relevant. But we 
must take note that three of the writers 
now named were founders of schools, occu- 
pying a very great and prominent position. 
It was much more natural for the writings 
of their disciples or followers to get collected 
together, to resemble those of the master, 
and to be confounded with them than for 
things of this kind to happen frequently in 
the case of a private person like X., who 
founded no school, taught nobody, and had 
as far as we know no followers of any sort. 
As for the spurious Demosthenic speeches, 
the number of which is at present very 
doubtful, certainly the case is not the same 
as with Hippocrates, Plato, and Aristotle. 
But the reputation of Demosthenes was so 
great that the temptation to ascribe things 
to him would be unusually strong. It is 
very noticeable too that the chief reasons 
for doubting certain speeches are just such 
reasons as fail to present themselves in the 
ease of X., that is they are reasons founded 
upon the language in which the speeches 
are written. The freer admission of hiatus, 
the presence of words which Demosthenes 
was not likely to use, these are the chief 
arguments to be adduced. 

But, it will be said, it is not a mere specu- 
lation that the works of other men might 
get mixed up with those of X. The thing 
has admittedly occurred in the case of the 
R.A., and therefore it might occur in other 
cases too, This is an argument certainly not 
without weight. When you have once 
allowed a spurious work, you cannot main- 
tain the impossibility of others. Nor is it 
the possibility of others against which I am 
arguing, but the contention that any valid 
case for others has been actually made out. 
In reality the 2.A. is a very double-edged 
argument. If it shows on the one hand 
that a work not written by X. could come 
to be included in the collection of his 
writings, it shows on the other hand how a 
work not written by him betrays that fact 
instantly both by chronological data and by 
the total absence of all his peculiarities. 

It may be thought again that the facts 
stated above as to the language of what I 
have called the two great groups of Attic 
prose-writers do not point exactly to the 
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conclusion which I have drawn. The facts 
go to show that the orators of Athens used a 
decidedly restricted vocabulary ; but perhaps 
the historians, the philosophers, the pam- 
phleteers, the miscellaneous writers, all used 
as a matter of course the other and wider 
vocabulary, or various vocabularies accord- 
ing to the nature of their work. We know 
that in some cases there was a recognised 
dialect for particular kinds of composition. 
At one time history, philosophy, and science, 
notably medicine, were always written in 
Ionic Greek, though the author was not 
an Ionian, and was not writing for Ionian 
readers. Tragic dialogue had a language of 
its own, far removed even in the case of 
Euripides from the real speech of Athenians. 
Lyrics, again, whether in tragedy or not, 
have words of their own that tragic dialogue 
for some reason not knowa to us never 
borrows. Many words familiar in epic and 
metrically suitable to tragedy are yet never 
used by the tragic poets in iambic verse, 
and are often avoided by them in lyric verse 
too. The language of Aristophanes varies 
to some extent with his metre, even ex- 
cluding lyrics. If these and similar dis- 
tinctions were carefully o instinctively 
maintained, why may we not think that 
the vocabulary of Plato or X. is not peculiar 
to the man but characteristic of the kind 
of literature? Then anyone, X. or not, 
writing on these subjects, would use roughly 
the same vocabulary, and the choice of words 
is no evidence of authorship. 

But there are two or three things that 
may be observed in answer to this. First 
of all prose is so different from verse that 
parallels from the latter are of no real value 
here. Everyone feels how much depends on 
metre. Then the #.A. helps us again. It 
is not a speech, but a political pamphlet, 
just as R#.Z., and perhaps Vect., Ages. may be 
classed as pamphlets. Yet it is written in 
the most frugal Attic, at least as simple and 
every-day in language as the speeches of 
Lysias or Hyperides. The writer, whoever 
he was, certainly did not think there was 
any style proper for him other than that 
which he used in daily life. So when 
Isocrates composed the Nicocles, the Ad 
Nicoclem, the Demonicus, none of which 
there is any reason for calling a speech, he 
adhered to his usual vocabulary, although it 
is true that in the work last named two or 
three words have been noted as unusual. 
Again the works, disputed and undisputed, 
making up the corpus Xenophonteum, are of 
the most diverse character. Technical 
treatises about horses and dogs, riding and 
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hunting, are as far removed as possible from 
the panegyrical display of the Agesilaus and 
the long-winded romance of the Cyropaedia. 
Of course too their style does vary accord- 
ingly. But the vocabulary, so far as differ- 
ences of subject and the necessity in some 
places of many technicalities admit, is notice- 
ably and undeniably the same throughout. 
If the choice of words was to vary regularly 
with the kind of literature, this is not what 
we should expect to find. But the strongest 
point is this. These studies have been 
written to little purpose, if they have not 
shown that there was a use of words peculiar 
and individual to X. Some things he had 
in common with Thucydides, others and 
more with Plato, others with this or that 
writer ; but some he had entirely to himself 
among writers of prose, and many others, 
though not exclusively his, are so markediy 
and characteristically his, that, taking them 
as a sum total, they tell an unmistakable 
tale The point is not only that the 
disputed works are partly written in a 
language common to X. and others, different 
from that of the orators, but also that they 
are partly written in a language which be- 
longs to X. alone. 

Then stress is laid upon the manner and 
spirit in which some of the writings are 
composed, a manner and spirit said to be dis- 
tinctly un-Xn. This applies really only to 
the non-historical parts of Ages. and to the 
first and perhaps to the last part of Cyn. In 
R.L., Vect., Apol.,and the body of Cyn. there 
is nothing of the kind. Again, the differ- 
ence does not show itself in the actual choice 
of words. It is in the things said, rot in 
the words used for saying them: or it is in 
the structure of the sentences, in their 
rhetorical and laboured character, not in 
the material, the vocabulary out of which 
they are built up. The words themselves 
are not on the whole more noticeably 
poetical or rhetorical than is usual with X, 
And may there not be some real connexion 
between this singular vocabulary of his and 
the passages of a more than usually ornate 
character such as those we are speaking of ? 
We could answer this question better, if we 
knew the history of his vocabulary and to 
what extent he used it deliberately with full 
knowledge of his departure from the type of 
Attic purity. But on almost any hypothe- 
sis he must in some measure have been 
aware of this. He must have realised, at 
any rate in part, that he was constantly 
writing words which in Attic usage be- 
longed properly to poetry rather than to prose, 
that is, that there were special decorative 
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elements in his style: and, if so, it is not 
surprising that this decorative tendency 
should occasionally have shown itself in a 
somewhat different form. We do as a 
matter of fact detect the tendency elsewhere. 
Not to lay stress on the Choice of Heracles, 
we may certainly say that it is visible, though 
in a lessdegree, almost throughout the tedious 
pages of the Cyropaedia, a book much more 
ornate in character than the other three 
large works of the same author. And, when 
such ornateness was more or less in place, 
as in the panegyrics of Ages., it was still 
more natural that he should experiment in 
it. We have no reason for being surprised at 
a plain writer occasionally making ambitious 
attempts at a higher style. Dickens, 
has left many passages of ‘fine writing’ 
intolerable even to warm admirers. Burns, 
when he aspires to elegant and conventional 
English, is quite another man from the 
Burns whose native speech is homely Scotch, 
and far inferior. The moment he aims at 
elegance his genius deserts him. The 
mythological introduction to Cyn. is not 
more surprising than two parallels that may 
be quoted, one from Latin, one from recent 
English literature. Columella, the Roman 
writer on agriculture, has thrown one of the 
twelve books that make up his treatise into 
verse after the model of Virgil, thcugh the 
rest is written in prose. The late Mr. W. 
T. Thornton ended his book, On Labour, a 
dry economical treatise, with one or two 
hundred lines of verse in which he ‘ stood in 
spirit upon Pisgah’s brow,’ and saw a vision 
of what the world will one day be. Again, 
a very distinguished scholar, lately dead, 
Otto Ribbeck, was struck in the satires of 
Juvenal with something of the same kind 
that has been noticed in parts of X. He 
observed, that is, that some of the satires 
(10, 12, 13, 14, 15), were much more purely 
rhetorical than the others and much less full 
of real Roman life, and he concluded from 
this that the more rhetorical ones, even the 
famous Tenth, were written by another 
hand. His discrimination of character is 
no doubt sound, but the inference is quite 
unwarranted and has carried no conviction. 
Such probably will be the ultimate verdict 
of scholars in the case we are considering. 
If the books are not X.’s, how did they 
originate} Evidently they cannot be the 
unconnected writings of various people, 
ascribed to X. through some accident. They 
are not fortuitous atoms attracted to the 
Xn. corpus. This possibility is precluded 
by the community of language which charac- 
terises them. Whoever wrote them wrote 
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for some reason or other in the style of X. 
They must have been written either by some 
one person using that style or, if by more 
than one, still by persons whose use of that 
peculiar style needs explanation. What 
explanation is there that will apply to them 
all? The alternatives seem to be three. 
Kither they were written in an ordinary 
way by some person or persons whose 
own diction was naturally the same as that 
of X., or they were conscious and deliberate 
imitations. In the latter case they may 
have been dishonest forgeries, or they 
may have been mere literary exercises not 
seriously intended to deceive, like Burke’s 
Vindication of Naturai Society, written in 
imitation of Bolingbroke, such studies in 
the style of eminent authors as clever 
young men from Synesius to R. L. Stevenson 
have often written for their own amuse- 
ment and instruction. But no one can 
really think that such practical and matter- 
of-fact works as Vect. and the greater part 
of Cyn. are either literary exercises or 
works that a forger would naturally com- 
pose. They breathe business and straight- 
forwardness throughout. To me the R. L. 
seems of the same character. The more 
disputed parts of Cyn. and much of Ages. 
are different, but for another reason it is 
equally unlikely that they originated in any 
such manner. Although we have seen 
that the staple of their diction is thoroughly 
Xn., still their tone and manner is not that 
which X. usually adopts. A deliberate 
imitator would probably not have composed 
in this strain. We can imagine him 
studying Mem. and Hell., and then composing 
Apol, or Symp., but Ages. and the prooemium 
of Cyn. would hardly be suggested by any- 
thing in X.’s recognised work, though I 
deem them not inconsistent with it. Such 
similarity in difference or difference in 
similarity is hardly the work of an imitator. 
There remains the third hypothesis, that the 
books in question were written not exactly 
as imitations but by some one to whom 
the vocabulary of X. was or had become 
natural. It is curious that we know some- 
thing of this kind to have happened five 
centuries later. Arrian, ‘the younger 
Xenophon,’ as he called himself, was such an 
admirer of the son of Gryllus that he not 
only wrote Discourses of Epictetus somewhat 
in the manner of the Memorabilia, an 
Anabasis of Alexander to match the Anabasis 
of Cyrus, and a treatise on hunting to 
supplement the Cynegeticus, but adopted in a 
noticeable degree the language of his model. 
This is, I think, less marked in the 
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Discourses, which are indeed colloquial mono- 
logues rather than, like most of the Memor- 
abilia, dialogues, and which purport also to 
give us the words of Epictetus himself. No 
one, however, can read Arrian’s Anabasis 
and Cynegetica without seeing that X.’s 
language is in a special degree reproduced 
in them. Over and above what the Kou 
in general took from X. or (as we ought 
possibly rather to say) from the sources 
which supplied X. himself, Arrian is evi- 
dently so familiar with X. that words 
characteristic of the old Attic writer 
naturally suggest themselves fo him. Can 
there have been anyone in X.’s own time or 
immediately after who wrote thus naturally 
in the Xn. manner? It has been maintained 
by Beckhaus, and by Lincke, that a younger 
X., grandson of the friend of Socrates and 
Agesilaus, was in reality the author of 
several of the works that pass under the 
name of his grandfather, and that others of 
them were retouched by him. To account 
for some of the features presented by one or 
two of the works in question (Ages., begin- 
ning and end of Cyn.), they suppose this 
grandson to have been a pupil of Isocrates, 
and to have learnt from him a more rhe- 
torical and artificial manner. 

The very existence of this grandson is, 
however, very doubtful. It was Grote who 
first inferred it from the title of a speech of 
Dinarchus, given by Dionysius of Halicar- 
nassus (de Dinarcho 12) as drocraciov 
dmodoyia AicyvAov mpos Zevodovra, and also 
referred to by Diogenes Laertius 2. 52, who 
says X. had two sons, I'pvAXos cai Awdupos, ds 
not Acivapxos evTo mpos Revopavradrocraciou, 
ot ai Atéoxovpot kadotvrar. Grote in a note 
to Ch. 71 of his History, pointing out that 
the dates of Dinarchus make it impossible 
for the X. in question to be our X., but 
thinking some relationship implied, sets 
him down as a grandson, and suggests that 
he was a son of Gryllus. With this has 
been coupled, though not by (rote, the 
statement of Photius (Bibl. p. 486, 36 8), 
yeyovact 8’ "looxpdrous dxpoatai Kai Zevopav 6 
T'pvAXov kat @edropros 6 Xios kai "Eqopos 6 
Kupaios. It is, however, plain that in these 
words, absurd as the statement is, our X. is 
meant. Who but he could be mentioned 
simply as X., the son of Gryllus, and put 
side by side with Theopompus and Ephorus! 
It is, therefore, only on the lost speech of 
Dinarchus that the existence of the grandson 
is based. But this inference, though in 
itself plausible, seems somewhat unsafe, If 
related to our X., the man need not have 
been a grandson, but may have been some 
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remoter relation; and are we really 
justified in holding him to have been a 
relation at all? Dinarchus may for any- 
thing we know have been pointing out that 
there was no relationship. There are other 
possibilities too, and in the absence of the 
actual speech we are on very insecure 
ground indeed. The language of Diogenes 
seems to me to imply that Gryllus left no 
son when he fell at Mantineia, for he says 
(2. 54), speaking of the two brothers, 6 pév 
otv Avddwpos ovdevy émihavéis mpagas ex THs 
paxns dvaowlera Kai aird vids dudvupos 
yiyverar TadEADG? 6 Se TpvAAos reraypevos 
kara Tovs imméas (hv 8é 1) wayn wept Mavriveav) 
icxupas dywvirdpevos éreAevrycev, and after 
telling the story of the way in which X. 
took the news of his son’s death he adds 
dnot 8 ’ApiororéAns ote éyxopia Kal émitdaduov 
TpvAXAov pupion door ovyypaweiav, TO pépos Kat 
1 matpt xapifduevo. Why should he 
mention that the less distinguished Dio- 
dorus had a son (apparently after the battle), 
and say nothing of the issue of Gryllus, who 
was so celebrated? It is natural enough 
that such issue should not be mentioned 
among the Xenophons enumerated later on 
by Diogenes (59), because ex hypothesi he 
would not be known as a writer, but surely 
Diogenes would have referred to him here. 
The supposed connexion of this very 
doubtful X. with Isocrates, so far as it is 
not founded upon a misunderstanding of 
Photius, is introduced to explain some of 
the things that have led Beckhaus and 
others to deny the genuineness of certain 
writings. But it creates more difficulties 
than it explains. We are to imagine that 
this grandson was brought up in the family 
circle of his grandfather at Scillus or else- 
where and that he acquired a sort of family 
dialect, the curious nature of which we have 
repeatedly seen: that he then became a 
pupil of the most celebrated teacher of the 
time, a man very particular about the 
niceties of speech: that this fastidious 
teacher did indeed inspire him with some 
taste for rhetorical writing but entirely 
failed to make him see what extraordinary 
Attic he wrote, and also failed to impress 
upon him that point of supreme importance 
in Isocrates’ own eyes, the necessity of 
avoiding indiscriminate hiatus. Isocrates 
would certainly have corrected exercises 
shown up to him in X.’s Greek with a good 
deal of severity, just as Lucian criticises 
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‘those who in writing history employ 
poetical words’ (Ilds det x.7r.A. 22). The 
choice of words would constantly have 
annoyed him, and the hiatus would have 
jarred upon him at every turn. Yet the 
influence of Isocrates is brought in to ex- 
plain how some of the Greek ascribed to X. 
came to be what it is. If it were suggested 
that our own X. in mature or later years 
was partly influenced by what he heard or 
read of Isocrates’ work and made some not 
very happy attempts to compose in the same 
fashion, something might be said for such a 
hypothesis. But that a young pupil of 
Isocrates should have gone on writing in 
the language of Xenophon is unlikely in the 
extreme and certainly not a conjecture 
worth making. 

It seems hardly necessary to dwell upon 
the other improbabilities of the story. We 
need only notice what a tissue of fancy it 
allis. There was a grandson of the same 
name : he had just the same curious dialect 
as his grandfather: he became a pupil of 
Isocrates (who would have begun by reform- 
ing his dialect altogether), but this had no 
effect upon his language: he wrote in his 
grandfather’s dialect upon his grandfather's 
subjects: he even went so far as to tamper 
with the integrity of his illustrious grand- 
father’s already published writings : finally 
he was never known as an author himself, 
and all that he wrote passed, either through 
design or by accident, as his grandfather’s 
work. Just as on Ribbeck’s hypothesis 
some unknown Roman, who had genius 
enough to write the tenth Satire of Juvenal, 
never took the credit of it but published it 
under the famous satirist’s name, so a large 
part of what the world has enjoyed as the 
work of Xenophon was really written or in 
part rewritten by a grandson who took no 
care of his own fame or who even deliberate- 
ly concealed himself bebind the well-known 
personality. Such a story, so compounded 
of conjectures and improbabilities, may not 
admit of actual disproof, but is actual dis- 
proof needed 3 

HERBERT RICHARDS. 


A new edition of the opera minora, all or 
some, is a thing much to be desired. If these 
notes are of service, I shall be glad: but I 
have no intention of undertaking any such 
edition myself, 
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(1) mefa ‘ mensa, (sacrificial) table.’ 

(2) spefa ‘pensa, dis)pessa, pensilis, 
spread out, propped up, (set down)’. 

(3a) persuntru ‘*pernitro-, footstool, stool, 
bench.’ (b) vempersuntro- ‘ wicker-stool.’ 

(4) erus ‘ erus, magister.’ 

(5) ruseme, rubiniame ‘in rudere, on a 
pile of earth or shards.’ 

(6) skalgeta ‘calc(e)ata, culcita, mat for 
treading on.’ 

(7) surwm ‘sudem, stake, or *sodo- (cf. 
solium), sella, chair.’ 

(8a) vestis ‘ vestiens.’ 

(b) vestigia ‘ vestimentum, mantele, ricini- 
um, cloth.’ 

(c) vesticatu ‘ *vesticato, arrange the cloth.’ 

(9) pelsa- ‘covers with skins (:pellis, skin.’ ) 

Students of the Iguvine tablets will 
recognize that the words set down above 
belong to the most difficult in these monu- 
ments. 

The explanations I propose are all new, | 
believe, and will surely excite the “ hos- 
tility of surprise.” -On the phonetic side 
the underlying etymologies are in fact very 
regular, but they involve some radical 
changes in interpretation. But this isa less 
revolutionary thing than appears on the 
first blush. 

(1) Of all the words under discussion more 
than one interpretation has been proposed, 
but von Planta in his version of the tablets 
accepts as fairly certain only two: Ist, 
mefa ‘mensa, sacrificial cake.’ The chief 
support of this interpretation is the jeu 
desprit of Iulus at Aeneid, 7, 116. 

‘heus etiam mensas consumimus’ inquit 

Iulus—nec plura adludens. 
Servius’s explanation of mensa here by 
sacrificial cake is perhaps merely ad hoc. 
2nd, vestigia ‘libamentum,’ and vesticatu 
‘libato,’ which are but inferred definitions 
based ultimately on the supposed sense of 
mefa. Surely ‘ vestimentum ’ and ‘ vestito,’ 
expanded under the influence of tunicato to 
vesticato are far more satisfactory definitions 
if they can be shown to suit the context in 
every place. 

(2) In justification of the s- of spefa I 
note Skr. spandate ‘ quivers, rocks, moves’ ; 
for the development of meaning v. Paul’s 
Deutsches Woerterbuch, s. v. waegen. 

(3) For persuniru I propose the following 
explanation: Lat. perna ‘hip’ (: Goth. 
fairsna, Skr. pargnis ‘heel’) would nor- 
mally appear as *ersna in Umbrian ; *persno- 
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SOME ITALIC ETYMOLOGIES AND INTERPRETATIONS. 


plus the suffix -tro- would yield *persiitro., 
whence by anaptyxis persuntru, the vocal 
color of -wn- being due to the final -u. This 
explanation may seem far-fetched, but when 
beside Gk. oxéAos ‘leg’ we find oxcAvbpor, 
oxoAvOprov ‘ stool,’ a close parallel seems to 
lie to our hands. The vowel relations of 
axoAvOpov: oxédeo- are repeated pretty 
closely by xépas, Ionic xépeo- ‘head’ and 
xdpv-6- ‘helmet crest.’ [It is worth while to 
note the vocalism of oxoAvrre ‘ kicks with 
the leg,’ cf. xopvrre ‘butts with the head, 
Lat. coruscit’—both patterned on tvmre 
‘beats.’] Lat. capistrum ‘halter’ : caput 
‘head’ seems to be a very close parallel. 
The reader need not be reminded that Lat. 
-tro- and Gk. -Opo- are equally used for names 
of instruments. 

As to vempersuntro- I explain it as a com- 
pound of vimen ‘withe’ and persuntro- 
‘stool.’ A parallel reduction is seen in 
nuncupat ‘ takes the name’ ; note also homi- 
cida, and forceps if from *formi-ceps. 

(5) As to ruseme, rubiniame, I note Skr. 
vodhas ‘dam, bluff, shore,’ Lat. vaudus 
‘mass,’ rudus ‘rubbish-heap.’ To ruseme 
the preposition e(n is twice attached as in 
toteme (cf. von Planta, Grammatik der 
Oskisch-Umbrischen Dialekte, ii. p. 93). 
This stem rus- is, according to present 
theories, the normal development of Aryan 
RAUDH-S-. Here also belongs Lat. rus, 
meaning, I suggest, ‘boundary’ at first, 
and subsequently ‘land, country,’—ef. fines. 
The rusticus was a ‘borderer, outlander’ 
from the citizen’s point of view. We must 
of course suppose that -ds- had been reduced 
to -s- before rhotacism set in; or else that 
the nom.-ace. rus so preponderated over the 
oblique cases that the corpus-type of inflec- 
tion set in. (I note in passing that Lat. 
éellus ‘earth’ may well be the dissimilative 
product of *terra-rus ‘dry land.’ Beside 
Skr. rédhas ‘shore’ stands rédas, rédasi, 
‘heaven and earth,’ and they must be ulti- 
mately cognate. In Latin J/uminis orae 
‘shores of light’ is a periphrasis for 
tellus). 

Another form of ruseme is rubiniame, I 
take it. This too has its near correspondent 
in the Veda, viz.: rédhana- ‘dam,’ rodhani 
‘fence’ ; -bin- is the product of -fn- (with 
subsequent anaptyxis), cf. Lat. Samnium 
Sabinus with Osc. Safinim (Sabinis?), for 
it is fair to suppose that Umbr. -fn- might 
be reduced to -bn- as -m/f- is to -mb-. 
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mation akin in a general way to Lat. calcata. 
In culcita we have the same word but with 
vowel colored from conculcat ineulcat. The 
form scalsie on the later tablets has 
a different stem-form, cf. solea ‘sandal’ 
and calceus ‘shoe’; for the double suffix 
orbis orbita, vestis vestitus furnish fair 
parallels, 

I see no particular reason to challenge 
Varro’s derivation of cu/cita from calcat (cf. 
his tomentum in culcita calcat ‘ stuffs shav- 
ings in the cushion’; L.L. 5 p. 167). Latin 
cognates are cal-c- ‘heel’ with aft-redupli- 
eation, calcar ‘spur’ and, with a different 
dissimilation, calcdénewm ‘ heel.’ The primi- 
tive sense was ‘pointed, knobbed.’ In 
Sanskrit cognates are ¢dra ‘reed, arrow,’ 
cdrya ‘finger.’ In Greek we find «déddaov 
‘cock’s comb’ xaAra (‘ conical) hut,’ but also 
with o-oxdApy ‘knife’ cxadpos (‘thole )pin, — 
all of which go back to the notion 
‘ pointed.’ 

(7) The phonetics of this definition, 
whichever of them we take, calls for no ex- 
planation. It is not surprising that swru- 
is an o- stem and sudis an 7- stem, for Lat. 
sudis is probably in conformity with stirpis 
of nearly related signification. 

(8) Here I note that if vestis corresponds 
to Lat. vestiens its -is is on a footing with 
that of nuvis ‘novies’ (cf. the author in Am. 
Jr. Phil., xx., No. 2). 

(9) I suppose pe//is to have been in Um- 
brian an -es- stem, like its Latin synonyms 
vellus and tergus. Its Greek cognates 
dmedos and épvaireAas seem also to be -es- 
stems. In Latin pellis has followed the 
lead of cutis ‘skin’ and vestis, which now 
and then has the same signification, For 
the sense of pelsa- I note pelliculare (Colu- 
mella) ¢ergorare (Pliny, the elder), and 
pellitus (‘covered with skins.’) 

The explanations I have advanced seem 
to me not lacking on the phonetic side, but 
they still call for a justification by historical 
and exegetic methods. 

So far as what we may call the cult- 
properties are concerned, most of them are 
employed in the rites to Dea Dia: v., the 
index to Henzen’s Acta Fratrum Arvalium, 
8. vv. mensa foculus subsellia ara ollae 
thesauri magister praetextae ricinium man- 
telia and riciniatus. 

Light is also to be had from the archae- 
ological side. Even in so small a collection 
of cult-antiquities as is .furnished us by 
Schreiber’s Atlas we can see about all of the 
properties called for by my new interpreta- 
tion of the words now under consideration ; 
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e.g., the tree and altar (xii. 3, 9, 12; xv. 1; 
xvii. 1), the tree being at times but a bush 
tied on an altar post; sacrificial tables are 
common, and sometimes of such proportions 
as to suggest that they were but temporary 
and collapsible (xii. 10; xv. 16; xvi. 8; 
xix. 6); on one such table (xvi. 8), a slave 
is cutting up strips of flesh while another 
stands by roasting the strips on spits. A 
footstool is used by a figure sitting by an 
altar at least once (xv. 1, ef., also xii. 12), 
stoves, chairs, cushions, tables, and the like 
are particularly well represented at xix. 9, 
xx. 3, and xev. 9. The shrines are frequently 
post-like in shape. 

It is not necessary here to make a differ- 
ence between Greek and Italian altar scenes, 
for there was in the Ceres worship a very 
large Greek element (cf. the author in 
Transactions of the American Philological 
Association, 29, 21). 

It may be also worth our while to look at 
the Sanskrit domestic ritual books (@rhya- 
Stitras). They will offer us not only parallel 
practices, but, being written in an intensely 
abbreviated style, they form a literary 
parallel to the Iguvine tablets. For an 
illustration of their style I cite the follow- 
ing from Oldenberg’s Translation (Sacred 
Books of the East, xxix.—xxx.). Now, 
wherever he intends to perform a sacrifice, 
let him besmear (with cowdung), a surface 
of the dimension at least of an arrow on 
each side; let him draw six lines thereon, 
one turned to the north, to the west (of the 
spot on which the fire is to be placed) ; two 
(lines) turned to east, at the two different 
ends (of the line mentioned first); three 
(lines) in the middle (of those two) ; let him 
sprinkle that (place with water), establish 
the (sacred) fire (thereon), put (two or three 
pieces of fuel) on it, wipe (the ground) 
round (the fire), strew (grass) round (it), to 
the east, to the south, to the west, to the 
north, ending (each time) in the north. 
Then (fellows) silently the sprinkling (of 
water) round (the fire). 

In Hiranyakegin i.]. 17, seq., the following 
properties are carried out to the place of 
sacrifice: a stone, a new garment, a skin, a 
girdle, a staff, fuel, three pegs (for marking 
off the fire), a bunch of grass (for seats), and 
various vessels. A still longer list is given 
in Acvalayana iv. 3, seq. The fire is marked 
off with branches (Hir. i. 6, 19), wood con- 
stitutes an offering (i. 2, 7), earth is piled 
up for an altar and covered with branches 
(i. 22—6). In Ag. the seat is trodden upon 
(i. 24,8—9), and acarrying pole with strings 
on it figures (ii, 1, 2). 
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The setting up of the sacrificial post is a 
feature of great importance in the Hindu 
ritual (Paraskara, iii, 11, 1). 

A pot-ladle is burnt as an offering (Gob- 
hila, i, 8, 18), likewise a part of the straw 
used for seats and carpet (7b.- 37) ; the spits 
are burned (id. iv. 1, 1,) ; pieces of sacri- 
ficial flesh are cut on a new slaughtering 
bench (ib. iv. 2, 12), and the threads of a 
new garment are offered (ib. iv. 8, 20). 

After the householder has put down a 
mat, pots, ladles, a brass vessel, a stone for 
grinding meal, he invites the Brahmans to 
a seat (2b. iv. 2, 27). 

From this very cursory mention of proper- 
ties and ritual acts in a ritus of another 
Aryan people let us pass to the examination 
of the words under discussion in Umbrian. 
I shall render the passages in English and 
attempt to supply from the connection what 
is necessary to their construction or under- 
standing. 


(1) mefa spefa. 

Ta, 16 arviu ustentu mefa vestica ustetu 
fiiuvi fetu ‘ he shall spread out the fruits-of- 
the-fields (?) and the sacrificial table and 
cloth and (then) make (his) offering to 
Fisovius.’ 

IIé 27 pune anpenes krikatru testre euze 
habetu ape apelus mefe atentu ‘ while you 
are hanging up (the sacrificial object) wear 
the girdle (?) on the right shoulder, but 
when you have finished-the-hanging-up lay 
(the girdle 4 sacrificial object) on the table.’ 

VIB6, 5 (viia, 37) ape sopo postro peperscust 
vestisia et mefa spefa scalsie conegos fetu 
‘when he has put the suppa behind, having 
got the cloth and the sacrificial table spread 
out, let him kneel on a cushion and offer 
(the suppa).’ It may be that we should 
make vestisia the object and render ‘when 
he has spread out the cloth, etc., let him 
consecrate (fetu) them.’ 

Via, 56 (vib, 20, viia, 4) proseseto naratu 
prosesetir mefa spefa ficla arsueitu ‘let him 
announce (that) the strips (of flesh have 
been prepared) and having spread out the 
strips on the table let him add the cakes. 

VIb, 9 (tb. 14), mefa spefa eso persnimu 
fisovie sansie tiom esa mefa spefa...‘ having 
spread out the table let him thus pray ; O 
Fisovi Sanci (I worship) thee with this 
spread-out table.’ 

VI6, 17 (viia, 38) eno mefa uestisia sopa 
purome efurfatu subra spahmu eno serse 
comoltu ‘then (having spread out) the table 
and the cloth let him shred (? efurfatu) the 
suppa at the fire, over (the table?) let him 
spread (? spahmu: Lat. pando) it (the 
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suppa?) then let him sit (down) and grind 
(some more weal). 


IV. 14: see below. 


(2) persuntru and suum : 


Ia 27 sufum pesuntru fetu esmik vesticam 
preve fiktu ‘let him set (in the sense of Gk. 
tiOnpt) the seat (altar-post ?)! and the stool 
(on the ground), upon it let him first fasten 
the cloth. 

Ia 30 api erel purtiius enuk suéum pesun- 
trum feitu stafli iuvesmik vestica afiktu 
‘when he has arranged this (?the ground) 
then let him set (down) the seat and stool, 
(and) on this (¢wv?—when it has been made) 
firm let him fasten the cloth,’ 

IIa 8 pune purtiius unu su*u pesutru 
fetu tikamne iuvie kapite peru prevefetu 
ape purtiiusuru erus tetu enu kumaltu ete. 
‘when he has arranged (these fruits of the 
field) let him set one (#) seat and stool up 
(as an offering) to Jupiter; with his capis 
let him first make a hole (in the ground) ; 
when he has spread out the seat let the 
magister bestow gifts (to the bystanders),’ 
The above is by no means easy, and on the 
face of it looks harder for my interpretations 
than any passage yet met with. A line or 
two before the words unuerietu fetu seem to 
mean ‘let him offer one ram’ and so surum 
here, when qualified by wnu suggests to the 
interpreter the name of some animal. We 
must note that meantime an offering of arvia 
has been made, and that immediately after 
the su¥w is required to be presented (?). In 
fact however, at Ia 30 the making of the 
hole in the ground comes before the sacrificial 
employment of the swu, whatever that may 
have been. The sense of ‘ first’ given to preve 
(cf. also Ia 27) brings both passages into 
accord. It is not necessary to separate preve 
from prever ‘singulis’ because of the nearness 
of the notions,—‘ first’ in the sg., and ‘every 
first’ in the plural. In consideration of Ia 
30 it may well be that we ought to correct 
unu of the present passage to enw, or there 
may be a haplography in purtiius wnu 
for purtiius esunu: in which case eswnu 
su*u would mean ‘divinum pulvinar, I 
suggest. 

IV 17-19 inumek  vesveca persuntru 
supa erecle hule sevakne skalceta kunikaz 
purtuvitu inuntek vestigia persuntru turse 
super e. s. sk. k. purtuvidu ‘then let him 
arrange a cloth and a_ stool beneath 


1 Here I shall not attempt to decide between these 
meanings. Elsewhere I give only ‘seat,’ but ‘altar- 
post’ would perhaps be a better rendering in some of 
the connections. 
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the. .., kneeling on a cushion; and then 
let him arrange a cloth and a stool over 
the ..., kneeling on a cushion.’ 

IV 21 inumek tehtetim etu veltu erek 
persuntre antentu ‘then he shall go to the 
cloth-box (and) choose (a cloth) and spread 
this on the stool.’ 

VIb 22 seq. post uerir uehier habina trif 
fetu tefrei ioui.... serse fetu pelsana fetu 
aruio fetu.... prosesetir strusla ficla 
arueitu . .. . ape habina purdinsust eront poi 
habina purdinsust destruco persi uestisia et 
pesondro sorsom fetu capirse perso osatu 
eam mani nertru tenitu arnipo uestisia 
uesticos capirso subotu isee perstico erus 
ditu esoc persnimu uestis..... 28 tiom esu 
sorsu persontru tefrali pihaclu, ete. . 
(verb omitted) .... perse ocre fisie pir orto 
rere 31 tefre iouie perse mers est esu 
sorsu persondro pihaclu pihafi....35.... 
37-41 pesondro staflare nertruco persi 
fetu suront capirse perso osatu suror pers- 
nimu puse sorsu ape pesondro purdingus pro- 
seseto erus dirstu enom uestisiar sorsalir 
destruco persi persome erus dirstu pue sorso 
purdinsus enom uestisiam staflarem nertruco 
persi sururont erus dirstu enom pesondro 
sorsalem persome pue persnis fust  ife 
endendu pelsatu enom pesondro staflare 
persome pue pesnis fus ife endendu pelsatu 
enom uaso porse pesondrisco habus serse 
subra spahatu anderuomu sersitu arnipo 
comatir pesnis fust serse pisher  co- 
moltu serse comatir persnimu purdito 
fust. 

If there is hope anywhere of definitely 
fixing the definitions of our words it must 
be here. Here the adjectives sorsale and 
staflare limit both westisia and persondru, 
and it seems likely that the relative sen- 
tence waso porse pesondrisco habus is also 
definitive. The two adjectives, in their 
most natural interpretation, are constrasting, 
and probably belong to the (Latin) verbs 
stare and sedere. I propose therefore to 
define persondro staflare by ‘stool for 
standing on,’ i.e. ‘footstool’ and p. sorsale 
by ‘stool for sitting on,’ te. ‘chair ;’ 
uestisia sorsali by ‘ cloth for sitting on,’ #.e. 
‘cushion,’ and w. staflare by ‘cloth for 
standing on,’ @.e. ‘mat.’ I make arnipo a 
derivative of arna ‘lamb’ with a-QO-suffix ; 
I have already in another place (Zrans. Am. 
Phil. Assoc., xxix, p. 8 seq.) impeached the 
current interpretation of arnipo. I now add 
that arnipo in the sense of ‘ donec ’ involves 
us in difficulty with arnipo. .. . westicos (VIb 
25), for after all westicos explained as a dep. 
pte. westicatus, is easier than westicos from 
uesticaust. 
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We have already been brought to face 
the possibility that su*u means something 
like ‘ pulvinar: ’ the passage now before us 
seems to describe a Jectisternium. With 
these preliminary observations I pass to the 
translation: ‘Behind the Veian gate let 
him offer three lambs (?) to Tefrian Jove, 
let him offer them in a sitting posture, let 
him cover-(them)-with-skins, let him fetch 
the fruits of the field,...with the strips-of-flesh 
let him also bring cakes and crullers, ... 
when he has arranged (i.e. sacrificed) the 
lambs let him who has arranged them set 
at the right foot (of the magister) a cloth 
and a stool and bench ; with his capis let 
him prepare the ground, let him hold it (the 
capis) in his left hand; having spread down 
the fleeces and the cloth, let him put down 
the capis. There (?) at his feet let the 
magister put them (2.e. the cloth and fleeces). 
Thus he shall pray while he strews them:... 
Unto thee with this pulvinar (sorsuper- 
sondro) as an atonement (fit for) Tefrian 
(Jove I come), if on the Fisian mount fire 
has broken out, etc....O Tefrian Jove, if 
it is thy will, be appeased by this pulvinar. 
...A footstool let him put on the right 
side, again let him prepare the ground with 
the capis, likewise let him offer-a-prayer 
as (he did) over the pulvinar. Having 
arranged the footstool let the magister put 
strips-of-flesh (on it), then on the right side 
of the cushion let him put (the footstool or 
the strips-of-flesh ?) on the ground. When 
he has arranged the pulvinar then let the 
magister again put the cushion at his left 
foot, then (put) a chair on the ground ; after 
praying let him spread-(it)-out and cover it 
with skins. Then let him (put) a footstool 
on the ground, pray over it, then spread it 
out and cover it with skins; then the 
vessels which he had along-with the stools 
he shall arrange over (them), in a sitting 
posture. Among the men (womu ?) let (the 
magister) take his seat. Let him finish-the- 
consecration of the fleeces by (an offering) 
of meal, in a sitting posture ; whoever will 
may grind-the-meal, in a sitting posture ; 
let him consecrate the meal, so let him 
finish-the-rite. 

The stem vempersontru- occurs 4 times : 
at IId 15 the object designated by this 
word is brought to the place of sacrifice asa 
cult-property ; at Ifa 30 and IId 18 it is 
consecrated with prayer; at iv. 7 it is one 
of several cult-properties spread out. None 
of these passages is inconsistent with my 
definition, and none makes expressly for it. 
The pejorative force of ve- now currently 
accepted seems to me absolutely excluded by 
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the m of vem- and by the usage of the word 
as well. 


(4) erus. 


Ia 33 api sutuf purtitius enuk hapinaru 
erus titu ‘when he has arranged the benches 
then let the magister put (upon them the 
strips-of-flesh) of the lambs. 

Id 33-6 pune purtingus karetu pufe apruf 
fakurent puze erus teia ape erus tei‘ust pus- 
tru kupifiatu rupiname erus tera ene tra 
sahata kupifiaia erus tea enu rupiname 
pustru kuvertu ‘when you have (or he has) 
performed (the aforesaid rite) then call out 
(to the place) where they offered the swine 
“let the magister put-down (the pieces of 
flesh),” when he has put them (down) let 
him call back to the mound-of-earth “let 
the magister (i.¢., promagister) put-down (the 
pieces of the flesh),” then crossing the sancta 
you shall announce, “let the magister put- 
down the pieces of the flesh,” then return to 
the mound. 

Ila 9 (11d 21, 1V. 27, VIb 25, VIIa 5) 
ape purtiiusuru erus tetu ‘when he has 
arranged the benches then let the magister 
put (-down the sacrificial objects) 4 

Ila 32 iepru erus mani kuveitu ‘let the 
magister fetch the liver (? teyru—of the 
dog) in his hand.’ 

IIa 40 esuf pusme herter erus kuveitu 
‘let that magister (or promagister) who likes 
fetch (the wine—or vessels).’ 

VId 16 and VIIa 36 pesclu semu uesti- 
catu atripursatu ape eam purdinsust pro- 
seseto erus ditu... VIIa 38 [uestisiar 
erus ditu] enno uestisia mefa speta sopam 
purome efurfatu subra spahamu traf saha- 
tam etu ape traha sahata couortus [ennom 
comoltu comatir persnihimu capif sacra 
aitu] ... VIb 16 eno scalseto uestisiar 
erus conegos dirstu [eno mefa uestisia sopa 
purome efurfatu subra spahmu] eno serse 
comoltu comatir persnihmu capif purdita 
dupla aitu sacra dupla aitu. 

I take it that the quotation from VIJa 38 
is but a poor copy of the passage I have put 
after it, though in parts a fuller copy. I 
translate in each case so as to give the 
fullest and most detailed version of the rite: 

‘In the midst of the prayer let him put- 
down the cloth and dance the tripudium, 
when he has arranged it (7.e. the cloth) the 
magister shall put down (on the cloth some 
of, the pieces of flesh, then kneeling on the 
cushion of the cloth (i.e. the cloth laid as a 
cushion) let the magister put down (the 
pieces of flesh). ‘Then spreading-out the 


1 So Savelsberg in X.Z. 21, 213. 
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the cloth and the table let him sprinkle the 
suppa into the fire, (and) let him spread it 
over (the table); let him go across the 
sancta ; when he shall come back across the 
sancta then let him in a sitting posture 
grind (meal) ; let him consecrate the meal ; 
the capides employed (in the sacrifice) let 
him break in two (dupla aitu cf. Lat. rimas 
agit ‘breaks’ duplicat ‘ breaks in two’ and 
duplex ‘cloven’), the sacred vessels let him 
break in two (or put in two rows? ).’ 

In the above passage the word efurfatu is 
of especial difficulty. Its only other use is 
with the object wvef at Id 1 and VI6 43 and 
there the simplex /furfant is used. If we 
will note that the Greek verb ¢vpw means 
“mix dry with wet, knead,’ and secondarily, 
‘jumble, confound, and that Lat. /furfur 
‘bran’ seems to have the same meaning, we 
shall not be forcing the meaning if we define 
Umbr. furfant and its compound by ‘ wash, 
sprinkle.’ I explain /urf-as a form with aft- 
duplication or, what is the same thing, as a 
reduction of furf7-. 

I have reserved for the end two passages 
of especial difficulty. One of these, viz., IV 
14 I shall not attempt to render at all. It 
contains the words vestigia mefa construed 
either with purtupite or purtuvitu, words of 
general signification like ‘ arrange,’ if indeed 
purtupite can be defined at all. 

II 13 persutru vaputis mefa vistiga feta 
fertu: here the difficult word is feta. I 
take feta to mean that the cloth that was to 
be employed in the rite was adjusted to its 
intended employment before it was brought 
out to the place of sacrifice, cf. the klavlaf 
aanfehtaf ‘untrimmed boughs’ of Ila 34. 
My rendering of the passage then is ‘he 
shall bring a stool with a box-of-incense, a 
table and a cloth prepared in advance.’ 


(5) rubina, ruseme. 


The sense of the words does not seem 
hard to make out, and we need not give the 
examples in full. Thus ruseme is used with 
vestikatu, which I define by ‘cover with a 
cloth,’ at Vila 8, 23, and black vessels are 
put on the rwsat VIIa 9. The sense in 
which I interpret rubina is seen above at 
16 33-6. A pile of earth in the neighbour- 
hood of the altar will suit all the conditions. 


(6) skaleeta skalsie. 


It can be no accident that the word here 
in question is always in construction with 
kunikaz which means ‘kneeling’ with a 
certainty of in. >rpretation above the level 
of certainty possible to be claimed for 
many words in the Iguvine tablets. That 
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skalceta means some sort of an instrument 
for kneeling on seems to me to be one of 
the inevitable conclusions. 


(7) pelsa-. 

The translation of this verb has already 
come up); it has for objects hapinaf (1) 
at Ia 26, vib 22; ertetu ‘ram’ Ilw 6; 
katel ‘ whelp’ iia 43; uvem ‘sheep’ IIT 54 ; 
the action takes place sakre asaku peiaem 
‘on a sacred place, on an altar, and on the 
ground,’ Neither Buecheler’s ‘bury’ nor 
Breal’s ‘cook’ has any cogent etymological 
support. At VId 39, treated above, pelsatu 
twice follows endendu and westisiam is—by 
fair inference—the object of both. I take 
the locution to mean ‘let him stretch out 
the cloth and cover-it-with-skins,’ 
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(8) The examples for westikatu and uestis 
need not be given in full; the verb is for 
the most part followed by the act of 
dancing the tripudium and I take it to 
designate sometimes perhaps (cf. VIa 22) the 
ritual act contained in the Latin word suc- 
cinctus (cf. Henzen, l.c., index, s.v.) but 
generally to mean ‘let him put the cloth on 
the ground.’ 

Note has already been taken of the form 
uesticos which I make a deponent pf. pte. 
not a fut. pf. indic.; and of westis, the 
derivation of which from *westicnts (cf. von 
Planta, l.c., § 329), is a phonetic and mor- 
phological feat in which I cannot aquiesce. 


Epwin W. Fay. 


Lexington, Va, 


(To be continued.) 


WAIT’S 


Lysias. Ten selected Ovations. Edited with 
Introductions, Notes, and Appendices by 
Wiuuiam H. Warr, Ph.D., University of 
Michigan. New York, American Book 
Company. 1898, Pp. 240. 


THE appearance of this, the third American 
edition of Lysias within six years, certainly 
betokens a lively and increasing interest in 
the study of the orator in our colleges. 
The first impression made by the book is 
decidedly favourable. Typographically at- 
tractive, it has various helpful features. 
Thus the introduction deals concisely with 
Lysias,—Life, Style, Works, Manuscripts, 
Editions, Helpful Works. A list of idioms 
and phrases and a biographical index follow 
the notes. Six appendices treat of The 
Four Hundred, The Downfall of Athens, 
The Thirty Tyrants, Legal Procedure at 
Athens, Courts, Greek Oratory, Atimia and 
Liturgies and Greek Money. <A map of 
Greece and the colonies of Asia Minor and 
a chronological table complete the work. 

A thorough examination of the book re- 
veals such defects as to reverse completely 
the original favourable judgment. The 
proof-reading is faulty. This is especially 
true of the Greek accents, where numerous 
slips have been noted. The notes are the 
worst sufferers in this respect. An attempt 


LYSTAS. 


was apparently made to mark the long 
syllables of the proper names, but the omis- 
sions and inconsistencies are so numerous 
that it would have been better not to have 
attempted it. 

The notes are most open to criticism ; Dr. 
Wait’s faults here are intentional. He 
says in his preface: ‘The grammatical notes 
in some cases, especially on the first two or 
three orations, may seem to be rather full. 
They were made so advisedly. In many 
colleges and universities of the country, 
Lysias is the first Greek author that is read. 
Hence it is believed that, at the start, such 
grammatical help will in no way be found 
harmful to the brightest and to the best 
prepared and very useful and encouraging 
to the slow and less fortunate in their pre- 
paration.’ While sad experience shows that 
the grammatical knowledge of college 
students beginning Lysias is often defective, 
I cannot believe that a student, who has 
received instruction in Greek for two years 
at the hands of an average teacher, needs 
the majority of such grammatical notes as 
Dr. Wait gives. The presents of many 
verbs, more or less irregular, are given. All 
can easily be found in the small Liddell and 
Scott, which the student should be taught 
to use, not dispense with. The same is true 
of forms like otpes and xara. The average 
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student can supply ellipses of éoré and can 
recognise genitive absolutes and construc- 
tions of equal difficulty. The student, more- 
over, for whom such a review of elementary 
principles is deemed profitable and inspiring, 
is constantly referred to such authorities as 
Blass and Meisterhans. The college Fresh- 
man, who needs to be told that ovcns is 
from ¢«iué and yet can use German works of 
reference with profit, is a rare type. Notes 
of this character, however well meant, must 
be a hindrance, not a help, an encourage- 
ment to laziness rather than the reverse. 
They should be replaced by others of a more 
stimulating nature. 

Positive inaccuracies occur. mAacbévra 
(xii, 48) is not from rAd{w. In the note on 
IIdvrw (xvi. 4) Satyrus’ home is evidently 
located in Asia Minor. The biographical 
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index states its position correctly. dyamyris 
(xvi. 16) is translated ‘with a feeling of 
pleasure,’ while Liddell and Scott, as well as 
Bristol and Morgan in their editions, trans- 
late it correctly, ‘barely.’ In the note on 
xxxii. 26, ‘fifty talents’ should be ‘ twenty- 
four minae.’ 

There are slips like ‘wagons’ for ‘a 
wagon’ (vii. 16), though the translations 
are uniformly accurate. 

In the introduction, Van Herwerden’s 
edition, published in Groningen, is referred 
to as ‘German.’ Cynoscephalae is put by 
the map in Epirus and Coronea in Thessaly, 

Enough has been said to show the merits 
and defects of the book. 


Witiarp K. CLemenr, 
University of Idaho, Moscow. 








The Troades of Euripides. With Revised 
Text and Notes, by R. Y. Tyrrett, Litt. 
D., Fellow of Trinity College, and Regius 
Professor of Greek, Dublin. (Macmillan 
& Co.’s Classical Series, 1897.) 2s. 6d. 


Tuis book is a revised reprint, although not 
specifically announced as such, of Professor 
Tyrrell’s earlier edition, published at Dublin 
in 1882 by Messrs. Browne & Nolan. The 
present notes contain additional matter upon 
one or two disputed points, and also extracts 
from Mr. Way’s translation. 

We notice that the editor accepts Mr. 
Stanley’s xAddas, ‘suppliant boughs,’ for the 
unintelligible xApdas in 1. 257; he offers 


TYRRELL'S TROADES OF EURIPIDES. 








several emendations for the difficult phrase 
mapa 6 eipecia paotav érerat (1. 570), but we 
are inclined to retain the MS. reading, with 
the interpretation (cipeoia=planctus) for- 
merly offered by the editor. A note from 
the late Professor Kennedy upon ll. 1171, 
1172 (communicated to Professor Tyrrell 
after the publication of the first edition) is 
now incorporated. For the note on 1. 309 
(dvexe, mapexe) we would suggest a reference 
to Ar. Vesp. 1326 as a possible parody. 

This edition has the advantage of its pre- 
decessor in its double (English and Greek) 
index. 

H. J. Epwarps. 








Q. Horati Flacct Opera, recensuerunt O, 
Kewier et A. Horper. Vol. I. Car- 
minum Libri IIII Epodon liber Carmen 
Saeculare. Iterum recensuit Otto Keller. 
Lipsiae in aedibus B.G. Teubneri. 1899. 
Pp. eviii., 454. 12 Marks. 


Tue long-expected and much-desiderated 
new edition of Keller and Holder’s /orace 
appears under the revision of Dr. Keller 
alone, his quondam colleague having found 


KELLER AND HOLDER’S HORACE. 








his way to ‘fresh woods and pastures new.’ 
As compared with the edition of 1864, it is 
bulkier by nearly 100 pages of introduction, 
and 150 of text. The expansion of the 
former is due to a much fuller account of 
the MSS. used, and to a discriptio classium ; 
the latter is extended by a much more 
complete list of parallel passages and quota- 
tions. In the former edition the editors 
gave little more than a list of their codices, 
though to some extent this was supplemented 
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in Vol. II, and in an appendix to the 
Epilegomena (1880). The fuller description 
was still reserved for Dr. Holder. Now we 
have a very complete account, covering 
eighty pages, with a description, including, 
where possible, a history, of all the MSS. 
used. The value of this, of course, will be 
recognised at once; the more we know 
about the MSS. the better. But Dr. Keller 
still adheres to his division of this great 
mass of MSS. into three classes, a division 
which he makes the foundation of his 
critical work. Readers of the Classical 
Review will not have forgotten the acute 
examination to which Dr. Gow (in Oct. 
1890) submitted this theory. Dr. Keller is 
generous enough in his recognition of the 
work of English scholars: but he does not 
refer to this criticism, nor does he appear to 
have materially modified the statement of 
his views. The first class stil! consists of 
ay Dr é M ‘ubique,’ of E in the Odes, 
Satires, and Ars Poet., of A in the Hpistles, 
of R and v, where they do not fall into the 
third class, and of i, a Florentine MS., once 
belonging to Petrarch, which varies between 
the first and the second. But when we 


come to examine these, we soon discover 
that D + are very defective, y does not 
begin to belong to Class I. before i. 23, 6, 


where ‘ incipit verus codex y,’ € of the Odes 
contains only the Carmen Saeculare, a from 
¢. ii. 5 to Hpod. 15, 17 is copied from a MS. 
of the second class. Hence for the genuine 
tradition of the first class we are left 
almost entirely to the codex of Melk, a very 
narrow basis for so vast a superstructure. 
The ‘Classificierungstabelle’ of the Epi- 
legomena is reprinted in the new edition 
(pp. Ixxxiii.—cvii.) in a Latin form, and 
with slight alterations, and some not unim- 
portant additions. The value of this is 
very great; but there are some features 
which make it difficult to use, and at times 
even misleading. For instance, quite 
habitually a MS. which varies between two 
classes is quoted under both: R_ being 
quoted under Class I1I., where it differs 
from F, and also for the same passage under 
Class I. In the same confusing way i is 
quoted under II., but i!, which is an 
abbreviation for i+G under I. The total 
number of passages for which different 
readings are given remains as before, i.e. 
676 ; in these the readings of one class can 
be compared with those of the other two. 
But we have none of those texts, for which 
the first class (say) gives one reading, the 
third another, while the second class is 
divided. Yet surely these are needed for 
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the verification of the whole system of 
classification. The chief exception is that 
we have a considerable number of instances 
in which the Rz group differs from the rest 
of the third class. The general principles 
are maintained that the first class has the 
fewest faults, but has lost almost all its 
archaic forms, and has been ‘ corrected’ for 
grammatical reasons: that the second class 
has many specious but not genuine readings, 
mostly perhaps to be referred to Mavortius ; 
and that the third class contains many 
stupid blunders, but a genuine tradition, 
especially in matters of orthography. The 
further conclusion is deduced that with rare 
exceptions the evidence of any two classes 
outweighs that of the third. Dr. Keller 
does not repeat, though he does not with- 
draw, the elaborate arithmetical calculation 
by which in the Epilegomena he attempted 
to establish the percentage of error in each 
class.! It may be noted however in passing 
that of the variants which he quotes for the 
First Book of the Odes, Class I. has 13 false 
readings, Class IT. 9, and Class III. 50. So 
far as this goes, it tends to shake the 
dogma that Class I. is more worthy than 
Class If. But further, both of these agree 
in poscimus as against poscimur of Class ITI., 
C. i. 32, 1, which must surely be preferred. 
In the same way the ‘unice verum’ litus 
as against the senseless ‘latum’ or ‘latus’ 
in i, 28, 3, is given by Class III., and part 
only of Class II. So that we are a good 
way yet from a mechanical rule of criticism 
for Horace. That too much simplification 
may easily be misleading is evident from 
the entry on i. 4, 8: ‘uisit’ is ascribed to 
Classes I. and II., ‘urit’ to Class III. 
(without R). But on comparing the ap- 
paratus ad loc. the case is seen to be by no 
means so simple. In i. 27, 13 Classes II. 
and III. agree in ‘voluptas’ which pro- 
bably not more than one editor has pre- 
ferred to ‘ voluntas’ of Class I. 

In the text there are not many im- 
portant departures from that given in 
the editio minor of 1878. In Carm. iii. 14, 
11 Keller has printed Dr. Gow’s excellent 
conjecture ‘iam virum expectate,’ but in 
the corrigenda repents of his boldness, and 
defends ‘expertae’ by a very doubtful 
parallel ; he does not say whether he would 

1 The incidental statement on p, xxxvii. ‘multo 
melius sequemur BR, qui in sexagenarum lectionum 
numero falsas exhibere solent ternas...quando classis 
I. et II. contra III. consentiunt...inter sexagenas 
lectiones ternae falsae occurrunt. Consentientibus 
classibus II. et III. inter sexagenas lectiones pravae 
sunt senae, consentientibus I. et III. septenae’ 
seems however to be based upon this. 
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return to Horkel’s ‘ac iam virum,’ pre- 
viously adopted by him. Asa rule he does 
not mention conjectures, unless approved by 
him as at least probable, or else widely 
accepted : e.g. ‘Marsi peditis’ in i. 2, 39, 
in spite of the strong support which it has 
found, is not noticed. In i. 6, 3 the cod. 
Melk. turns the scale in favour of ‘qua rem 
cunque, supported already by Muretus and 
Bentley, but not adopted in ed. min. Ini. 
17, 9 he has wisely dropped ‘ Haediliae ’ for 
Biicheler’s ‘ haediliae.’ Less wisely in i. 20, 
10 he retains ‘tu bibas.’ As in ed. min., 
though not in the earlier large edition, he 
adopts Bentley’s reading of ii. 11, 23-4. 
In ii. 12, 28 he goes back to the ‘ cccupet’ 
which he had defended in ed. 1 and 3 
and rejected in ed. 2 and Epileg. though 
supported by I., II. and half IIL. : in ii. 13, 
23 he still defends the reading of Class II. 
‘sedesque discriptas piorum.’ Perhaps it is 
partly from his distrust of the vet. Bland. 
partly from adherence to the verdict of the 
majority of classes, that in ii. 13, 38 he 
still prefers the difficult ‘laborem’ to the 
‘laborum,’ which has at least the support of 
a part of Class I., including Mv. He still 
‘swims against the stream’ with his defence 
of ‘Gigas’ in ii. 17, 14, for which indeed 
there is not a little to be said. As in ed. 
2 and 3 he adopts Bentley’s ‘ vocant’ for 
‘vocas’ in spite of Biicheler’s ingenious 
defence of the MS. text; but has now 
apparently no doubt of the genuineness of 
‘notior’ just below. The text of iii. 4, 9-10 
is still that of ed. min., which is certainly no 
improvement on that of ed. 1. In iii. 4, 38 
we have now ‘addidit’ on the strength of 
divided IT. and IITL., as against ‘ abdidit’ of 
ed. 1, which I. and half II. support. 
Canter’s correction ‘trahenti’ on iii. 5, 15 
is still approved: but the much favoured 
‘ perires’ two lines lower is not mentioned, 
We still find ‘ fidei’ in iii. 7, 4, and ‘ Bellero- 
phontae’ 7b. 15, though ‘ Bellerophonte’ in 
iii. 12, 8. In iii. 12, 11 Keller now, as in 
ed. min. reads ‘alto,’ apparently as supported 
by Class I. and II., as against the ‘arto’ of 
Class III., into which V. is for the nonce 
thrust down. The combination of J. and 
II. leads him in iii. 14, 6 to prefer ‘diuis’ 
to ‘sacris,’ as before. In iii. 19, 12 he has 
returned to the reading of the MSS. ‘ mis- 
centur,’ very wisely. So in iii, 21, 5 the 
reading of the ed. min. ‘numine’ is rejected 
for the better established ‘nomine,’ defended 
in the Epileg. In 1864 Keller printed 
Lachmann’s correction of iii. 24, 4, not 
without regretting it afterwards, as he tells 
us; in his next edition he returned to the 
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traditional text, which in part at least has 
only the support of Class III., and still up- 
holds it. In iii. 26, 1 he prints the conjec- 
tural ‘duellis,’ for which something may be 
said, and in v. 7 offers once more, though not 
in the text, one of the worst conjectures ever 
made on Horace, ‘ascias’ for ‘arcus.’ On 
iii. 28. 9 he retains the reading ‘in vices,’ 
of which he is the only defender among 
modern editors, on the strength of the evi- 
dence of Class III., though Class IT. gives 
‘invicem’ ; and Class J. is divided. By the 
way it is a good instance of the meagreness 
of this class, that of the MSS. definitely 
assigned to it, we have only a and y quoted 
in evidence of its text. On iv. 1, 22-3 he 
still prefers the genitives ‘lyrae—tibiae’ 
to the ablatives, which have found more 
favour of late, again perhaps from distrust 
of the vet. Bland. when weakly supported 
by his own MSS. In iv. 2, 2 he now gives 
on the strength of Class III. (including his 
Rr), ‘Tulle,’ withdrawing the approval 
given in Epil. to Peerlkamp’s ‘ Ile.’ Hence- 
forward, we may hope, this reading will 
hardly be questioned. On the other hand in 
iv: 2,49 he adheres to the old emendation, 
found in two or three MSS., ‘ tuque,’ which 
is almost too obvious to be genuine. In iv. 
4, 17 he still declines to accept the emenda- 
tion ‘ Raetis,’ and rejects ‘dedecorant’ as a 
Mavortian reading for the rarer ‘indecorant.’ 
In iv. 4, 73 there is an almost crucial test 
of the value of vet. Bland. in the Odes. It 
stands almost alone in giving ‘ perficiunt,’ 
which Keller consistently rejects. As 
‘expediunt ’ is unquestionably genuine, it is 
much easier to suppose assimilation in one 
or two MSS. than the reverse in the great 
majority. Naturally he does not accept 
‘flexus’ in iv. 6, 21 on the strength of vet. 
Bland. alone, nor could Munro. It would 
indeed be ill with our MS. tradition if an 
obvious gloss had displaced the true reading 
in every extant authority. The case is 
different in iv. 7, 15 where ‘pater’ has the 
support also of Class III. In iv. 9, 31 and 
52 Keller rejects the ‘ silebo’ and ‘peribit’ 
of Class II. as in both cases a Mavortian 
correction: but it is to be noted that vet. 
Bland. is against Class IT. in the latter case, 
while its reading is not noted in the former, 
In iv. 10, 5 he retains now with hesitation 
the ‘Ligurinum’ of the MSS., which he 
previously rejected. In the Zpodes (1, 5) 
Keller goes back to ‘te vita si-superstite,’ 
rejecting the ‘sit’ which he had previously 
adopted, and in 2, 27 he now adopts Mark- 
land’s ‘frondes,’ defended in the Epileg. as 
a ‘wunderschin’ emendation, and printed 
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ined. min. In 8, 17 he notes, but does not 
adopt Prof. Housman’s palmary emendation 
‘pigrent’; in 9, 17 he retains as in Epileg. 
Cuningham’s conjecture ‘ at hinc,’ which he 
holds to be the only reading which makes 
sense of the ‘ad hunc’ of the archetype. 
Dr. Gow is perhaps better advised in simply 
marking it as corrupt. In 15, 7 he now 
marks a corruption, thinking with Lehrs 
that a couplet may have been lost ; in v. 15 
he accepts the conjecture ‘offensi,’ and in 
16, 15 he reads (‘ quod expediat ’), and in v. 
33 he still thinks ‘ravos’ a Mavortian 
emendation. 

This incomplete, but perhaps, as it is, too 
tedious, résumé of the chief noteworthy 
readings in the new edition may suflice to 
indicate how far the editor has adhered to 
his previous views. The plan of the book 
precludes discussion, for which we are still 
left to the invaluable Lpilegomena. What we 
have here is a mass of critical material for the 
use of which there are sufficient suggestions 
in the Introduction, though the application 
of them is to be sought elsewhere. No 
competent critic will deny that Keller has 
conceived very definite principles to guide 
him to an objective determimation of the 
text. He still looks with grave suspicion 
on the value and even on the good faith of 
the notices of the Blandinian MSS. by 
Cruquius; and he has given us means of 
testing them, inaccessible previously to most 
people, by reprinting (pp. 343-370) ‘ Ex- 


cerpta Cruquiana,’ giving his exact words on 
all important points. He accepts the con- 
clusion of Hampel that in the Odes and 
Epodes out of 89 sound readings given by 
BR, V has only 69, twenty times going 
wrong, while out of 11 errors in BR V shows 
all but 1 ; and hence he presses the view, to 
which many other scholars have come, that 
V is of less value in the Odes than in the 
satires or Hpisiles. Even if we had an 
accurate and complete collation of V_ it 
would only be a good representative of the 
second class for the latter (p. xxxvii). 

The new edition is of course indispensable 
to all serious students of Horace. What we 
still desire is a thoroughly worked-out 
demonstration of. the theory that we have a 
genuine tradition preserved in the MSS. 
assigned to Class I., and that these do not 
represent an eclectic edition. In other 
words we want a suflicient number of 
examples in which I. gives a reading, which 
is undoubtedly genuine, and which is not 
found in MSS. of another class. It will not 
do to say that here IJ. or III. or some 
members of them join I., for it is the very 
point to be decided whether they join L, or 
whether they simply agree in preserving a 
common tradition in this place. The evi- 
dence for this is not given by Keller in this 
edition, any more than in the Hpilegomena ; 
and I am not aware that it is given else- 
where. 

A. 8. WILKINS. 


BELLING’S 7/7BULLUS. 


Albius Tibullus. Untersuchung und Text, von 
H. Betiinc. Pp. vii. 412; vii. 56. R. 
GarrTNER, Berlin, 1897. Marks 8 and 1. 


TrsuLus, long neglected in England, has 
received his fullshare of observation from Ger- 
many. That the results, though by no means 
altogether inconsiderable (provided, that is, 
that we do not take the gauge of popular 
acceptance, in this instance a most mislead- 
ing one), are on the other hand certainly not 
commensurate with the activity displayed, 
is largely due to local influences. For much 
spoiling of paper the system of programs 
(which has many, perhaps compensating ad- 
vantages) must answer. How many of these 
would be unread were they not printed in Ger- 
many and distributed gratuitously! This in 
itself matters but little ; only each program- 


atist in his turn feels it his duty to set 
out with a prolix examination of his pro- 
lix predecessors. In Tibulline criticism the 
method of aus/ihrliche Auseinandersetzung is 
particularly unsuitable. Apart from the gene- 
ral scantiness of the materials the fineness 
of the literary and psychological considera- 
tions involved renders them unsuitable to 
be the subject of detailed analysis and con- 
troversy : they disappear in argument and 
often even elude statement, and they must 
in all cases be felt rather than weighed. 
Tne statistical method, though not entirely 
inapplicable, should be employed with far 
greater reserve and circumspection than is 
usually the case; and, so far as it goes, 
the criticism of Herr Belling himself upon 
an attempt to show from the metrical treat- 
ment of LY. vii. that it was not written by 
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Tibullus is perfectly just; ‘ Periculosae 
plenum opus aleae diese Statistik en minia- 
ture!’ (p. 58). Another waste of labour 
and ingenuity is the chase of metrical corre- 
spondences. Perhaps no ancient singer sug- 
gests more provocatively than Tibullus that 
the charm of his versification may be reduced 
to a strophical system, and for none is the 
outcome more certainly an ‘ unsymmetrical 
symmetry.’ Lastly there is something in 
Tibullus which appeals strongly to a par- 
ticular side of the German character with 
the result that in their appreciations criticism 
is much too frequently displaced by senti- 
ment. 

If Herr Belling had shaken himself free 
from these native influences, he would have 
written a better book. His work is that of 
an independent and very industrious 
inquirer, animated by a genuine love of his 
poet. In particular he has fully grasped an 
idea of cardinal importance in the study of 
Tibullus that the most minute attention 
must be paid to the particularities of his 
language and style; and in order to 
facilitate the comprehension of each poem as 
a whole he has introduced a convenient 
novelty in the printing of his text by the 
device of having a blank page where an elegy 
exceeds eighty lines in length. 

The chief task which he sets himself is 
the rearrangement and reconstruction of the 
genuine works of Tibullus, which include 
for him books I. and II., IV. ii—vii. (in- 
clusive), xiii. and xiv. The result is the 
text of Tibullus forming a second part of his 
work, wherein the pieces are arranged in 
the presumed order of composition. Herr 
Belling would open the Tibulline edifice 
from the interior ; and his key is that of 
literary coincidence. He has made (and 
this is, I think, the most valuable portion 
of his book) collections of agreements in 
phrase or thought between Tibullus, and 
his contemporaries, Propertius, Virgil, and 
Horace ; collections designed to prove the 
posteriority of Tibullus. Now it is obvious 
that we must show that the model is 
prior if the copy is to be posterior ; and this 
proof is, and can be, rarely forthcoming. 
But the method is open to another ob- 
jection which cuts deeper still. What if 
neither be copy or model but both repro- 
ductions of the same foreign original? 
Long ago I referred to the correspondences 
between Tibullus and Propertius (which, as 
Herr Belling’s collections show, are too 
numerous to be accidental) but declined to 
hazard an explanation. Was Tibullus 
influenced by Propertius? But Ovid says 
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that he preceded him ; this must be under- 
stood of literary precedence, and is not to be 
explained away by saying that one of Pro- 
pertius’ books was published after ‘Tibullus’ 
death. Was Propertius the influenced? But 
he pointedly proclaims his originality (primus 
ego,etc., ITT.i.1); and speaking generally the 
form in which he clothes the common senti- 
ment is the more distinctive of the two, 
Or was the influence reciprocal? This is 
perhaps the most plausible explanation ; 
but it takes away from the coincidences any 
value which they might have as data for 
chronology. Herr Belling pushes his 
method even further. He treats in the same 
way the poet’s correspondences with him- 
self and would have us believe that in- 
spection of the resemblances between poems 
x and y will enable us to decide that was 
written before y: Herr Belling is very 
sanguine. I have said that his collections 
will be of use; so I must indicate a consider- 
able qualification. They include a large 
quantity of matter which has no evidential 
value whatever ; he has some consciousness 
of this himself, ‘ selbst solche [Gleichklinge 
und Anklange] die an sich matt sind’ (p. 74) 
and this is how his list of resemblances 
between Tibullus I. i. and IV. ii.—vii. begins: 
requiescere et membra leuare I. i. (of a 
person going to bed), ‘ corpora fessa leuant’ 
(of medicine for the sick) iv. ; ‘ dominam con- 
tinuisse sinu’ I. i. ‘in nostros curre sinus’ 
IV. iii., ‘in nostrum deposuitque sinum’ vii, 
These are the first two examples, and the 
fourth, fifth and sixth are similar. Why, 
by such evidence as this you may prove any 
writing in the whole of Roman literature to 
have been influenced by any other writing. 
A means of rearrangement of which Herr 
Belling is particularly fond is the sup- 
position of later additions by the poet him- 
self. Thus I. v. was expanded by the 
insertion of vv. 19-36, I. vi. by the sup- 
plement 57-86, I. ii. by the addition of a 
beginning and end to vv. 5-88 (an imi- 
tation of an Alexandrine zapaxAavai6vpor), L. 
iv. (‘vielleicht’) by the appendix 81-84. An 
hypothesis of this kind is in itself not 
illegitimate, and sometimes offers the easiest 


‘solution of a difficulty, as with III. (Lyg- 


damus) 5. 17-20, where however Hiller’s 
theory is not accepted by Belling. The hy- 
pothesis of insertion is most specious for v. 
19-36 : but the reader must judge for him- 
self if the tone of these verses is altogether 
inconsistent with the rest of the poem, re- 
membering only that they are to be treated 
as a reminiscence. It may be true that 37 
would follow more naturally on 18; but the 
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parenthesis is not nearly as awkward as 
that at II. v. 23, with which Herr Belling 
does not meddle. The theory of a later 
addition (and this applies more or less to 
other cases) at best removes only a portion 
of the difficulty. Was Tibullus so bad a 
judge of his own compositions that he 
would introduce a purpureus pannus like 
this, and that at a place where there 
no fault was to be found with the twnctwra 
of the original compositions? Of the other 
proposals we may say briefly that, if the 
mapaxAavatOupov originally ended with 86, it 
was manifestly imperfect, whereas the scoffs 
of the heart-whole passers-by at the unfor- 
tunate serenader constitute anaptconclusion ; 
and that the violent shift of scene in the 
beginning from the conuiviwm to the door of 
Delia’s house is not more intelligible if 
Tibullus made it in cold blood. For the 
notion that vi. 57 sqg. are ‘added’ a mis- 
conception of the meaning of admittas seems 
mainly responsible, (p. 98) ‘si tamen admittas 
v.56 ; nicht : admittar’ (my italics) ; the verb 
is of course to be understood by the light of 
poenas, v. 55 and crimen habere 41. And 
why should the ending of iv. be thought 
irrelevant? Its humour is so very plain. It 
is a mapa mpvadoxiay conclusion of the same 
kind as that of Horace, carm. 4. 1, 33 sqq. 

The earlier pages of the book deal with 
the Sulpicia cyclus, IV. ii—vi. and com- 
prise some useful observations upon the con- 
tents of these poems, which Belling believes 
were written by Tibullus,and their relation to 
the letters of Sulpicia which follow (vii.—xii.): 
but it is strange that he cannot feel the 
peculiarities of Sulpicia’s Latinity and almost 
incomprehensible that he has argued himself 
into believing that vii. was written by 
Tibullus. 

Here and there in the Untersuchung are 
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observations upon the reading of disputed 
passages. I. iv. 43 sq.,the discussion of which 
opened the Kritische Prolegomena zu Tibull, is 
now read ‘quamuis praetexens picea ferrugine 
caelum | uenturam mittat nimbifer arcus 
aquam,’ the two best MSS. (A, V) having 
amiciat and anutiat respectively, practically 
the same thing, and admittat being the 
vulgate; but the sense required is not 
‘send’ but ‘threaten,’ as we can see from 
the well-known quotation from Seneca, Nat. 
Quaest. 1. 6 ‘ut ait Vergilius noster “et bibit 
ingens arcus” cum aduentat imber sed non 
easdem, undecumque adparuit, minas adfert.’ 
Baehrens conjectured indicat in this sense, 
but against the usage of the word. As it 
would be hazardous to suppose Tibullus used 
the active of minitor, we might read intentet. 
In ITT. (Lygdamus) vi. 3 ‘aufer et ipse meum 
pariter medicando dolorem’ temptate is pro- 
posed and Propertius 3. 17. 6 compared ‘tu 
uitium ex animo dilue, Bacche, meo—te quo- 
que enim non esse rudem’ et q.s. It would 
give a good sense ; but it is too far from the 
tradition. Herr Belling has now withdrawn 
his reading and interpretation of I. 5. 33, but 
prints a reply in English to my objection ! 
that it would be curious to see how a word 
[wenerari] inappropriate to Messala here is 
appropriate to ‘concubitus’ et q.s. in Ovid 
Ars. ii. 307 sq. which may be reproduced 
here verbatim. ‘The lascivious and blas- 
phemous “lusor tenerorum amorum,” varying 
and increasing the precedent “ mirari’’ (cf. 
Prol.8.22 Anm. 3) in a piquant and humoured 
manner (we other Germans would call it: 
fast frivol) uses an intentionally inadequate 
and offending term: treat “ipsum quod 
iuvat” like as a matter of religious obser- 
vance.’ 
J. P. Posteate. 
1 Classical Review, 1895, p. 75. 





ELLGER’S BELLUM CIVILE. 


Caesar, Bellum Civile. Ed. by G. Exicer 
after W. T. Paul. 8vo. vii. 225 pp. 
Leipzig, Freytag. M. 1. 20. 


Tats edition though not a commentary in 
the ordinary sense yet contains a great deal 
of useful information. Prof. Ellger has 


issued the revised text which Prof. W. T. 
Paul, an ingenious but not always judicious 
editor of Caesar’s Civil War, had almost com- 
pleted at the time of his death in 1894. 


Mr. Ellger has prefixed a full chronological 
summary of the lives of Pompey and Caesar 
and a conspectus of the contents of the three 
books. He has broken up the text into 
sections with appropriate headings and has 
added in the margin other indications of the 
subject-matter and a running list of dates 
taken with some natural misgivings from 
Colonel Stoffel. At the end we find a copious 
explanatory index of proper names occupying 
nearly sixty pages, a short list of alterations 
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in the text adopted by Paul after the publica- 
tion of his first edition, and several useful 
maps and plans mostly based on Stoffel’s 
atlas. Lastly a somewhat novel feature of 
the book is the insertion of portraits of 
Caesar, the two Pompeys, father and son, 
Antony, Lepidus and Cleopatra. 

I add a word on one or two special points. 
In iii. 48 Paul adheres to his qui conual- 
uerant ex wulneribus. The ordinary reader 
may fail to perceive any cogent reason why 
the particular root called chara should have 
been discovered by men ‘who had got well 
of their wounds.’ Many of the changes in 
the text are perfectly needless ; to take one 
instance out of many wenturus esset for 
uenisset in iii. 33. Had Paul forgotten the 
story ini. 14% In the critical appendix on 
iii. 69 § 4 contenderent is given as the reading 
of the MSS. ; surely they all have confugerent. 
In the Erklérender Namenverzeichniss Mr. 
Ellger expresses an opinion that the Cor- 
nelius Balbus mentioned in iii. 19 § 6 was 
Balbus minor. This may be so, but Velleius 
ii. 51 clearly represents the uncle as the 
hero of the incident, and if, as he says, 
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Balbus’ conduct on that occasion showed a 
daring ‘almost beyond belief,’ it is strange 
that he should have been so ill-informed as 
to attribute to the uncle a remarkable ex- 
ploit performed by the nephew. If it was 
the uncle this episode in his career seems to 
have been overlooked by Prof. Reid and 
Prof. Tyrrell who have both written a sketch 
of his life. 

In his preface Mr. Ellger makes the notice- 
able remark that one of his objects in writing 
an index of names so full of compressed 
information was ‘das auf unsern hiéhern 
Schulen leider so sehr gesunkene Interesse 
fiir die alte Geschichte zu beleben.’ 

The maps are mostly taken from Stoffel. 
I think it is wise of the editor in default of 
further information and investigation to 
follow Stoffel’s views as to the site of the 
battle of Pharsalus, for the various objections 
to that view that have been so skifully re- 
produced and reinforced by Dr. Postgate in 
his recent edition of Lucan vii. do not seem 
to me convincing. 

A. G. Peskett, 





KENYON’S GREEK PAPYRI. 


The Palaeography of Greek Papyri, by Fre- 
pERic G. Kenyon, M.A. Oxford, Clar- 
endon Press, 1899. Pp. vi, 160. 10s. 6d. 


THE volume before us is an expansion of a 
dissertation for the Conington prize in 
1897, and is an attempt to bring the limits 
of palaeographical science into harmony with 
the great increment of material for palaeo- 
graphical judgment which has been furnished 
by the excavations and researches of recent 
years. The title of the book, by its limita- 
tion on the one hand to Greek documents 
and on the other to Egyptian materials, 
betrays the expansion which has been going 
on in the subject: writers on palaeography 
are becoming content to take a single lan- 
guage, a brief period, a definite material 
as the ground of their researches ; no better 
evidence is required of the progress that is 
being made in research into the history of 
documents ; palaeography in general, and 
Greek palaeography, in particular, is advanc- 
ing by leaps and bounds; one must have a 
nimble wit, compounded of Atalanta’s heels, 
to keep level with its advance. It need 
scarcely be said that Mr. Kenyon does not 


lag behind in his acquaintance with the 
subject : he has taken his place long since 
in the front rank of decipherers and palaeo- 
graphical experts; and the volume which 
lies before us is only a small sheaf from the 
harvest of his researches. 

Mr. Kenyon points out in his opening 
chapter that the science of Greek palaeo- 
graphy, so far as relates to documents 
written upon papyrus is a modern science. 
It was unknown to Montfaucon, hardly 
better known to Tischendorf. And the 
judgments covered by these great names 
need constant revision, when we reflect that 
vellum-uncial hands are only a modification 
of book-hands on papyrus caused by a change 
in material. The prototype of the great 
uncial MSS. can be clearly traced in the 
papyrus hands of the first and second cen- 
turies a.D. Similar statements may be 
made with regard to the minuscule hands, 
which were formerly treated as if they were 
special inventions and had descended de caelo 
in scriptorium. 'The change in the theory 
of origins has affected (more or less) the 
whole chronology of existing MSS. on paper 
and vellum: and even a document written 
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on papyrus such as the London psalter, to 
which Tischendorf used to attribute a fabu- 
lous antiquity, can now be securely placed 
at its proper rank in a row of dated 
documents, some three centuries later 
than the first student had reckoned it 
(I suppose in the illusion that everything 
written on papyrus must be old). In 
the light of these and other changes 
we are not surprised to find that Mr. 
Kenyon re-opens the question of the dating 
of the earliest MSS. on vellum, and asks 
whether they may not be a couple of 
hundred years earlier than they are com- 
monly reckoned. The problem is an im- 
portant one, because amongst the MSS. in 
question are great uncial MSS. of the Bible. 
How consoling, for example, it might be to 
the spirit of Dr. Hort if his theory that the 
texts of the Vatican and Sinaitic MSS. 
‘diverged from a point near the autographs, 
and never came into contact subsequently ’ 
were to be supported by a demonstration 
that the actual MSS. were themselves a 
century or two nearer to the autographs 
than has commonly been supposed! Mr. 
Kenyon, however, shows that this cannot 
be the case, on account of the existence, in 
the MSS. referred to, of matter of a subor- 
dinate and accessory character which cannot 
be carried further back than the days of 
Eusebius and Athanasius. In making his 
demonstration, Mr. Kenyon falls into a 
curious blunder: he is speaking of the 
Codex Sinaiticus and says that it ‘has two 
notes or colophons which contain references 
to the library of Pamphilus at Caesarea— 
a library only formed at the beginning of 
the fourth century.’ A glance at the fac- 
simile of these colophons would have shown 
that they belong to the seventh century at 
earliest, and have nothing to do with the 
dating of the MSS., except one should be 
arguing against a fanatic or charlatan like 
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Simonides who pretended to have written 
the MS. himself, 

There is one defect in the volume before 
us which we should have been glad to see 
rectified. The book is adorned with some 
twenty excellent facsimile plates ; but not 
one of these is accompanied by a transcrip- 
tion, in which respect the author has fallen 
behind Montfaucon. How isastudent, who 
approaches the difficult subject of the 
decipherment of the letters and ligatures in 
a papyrus MS., to follow Mr. Kenyon’s 
excellent hints on the shapes of the letters 
and their laws of change when he can with 
difficulty find the letters for himself? and 
when he is confronted with the, at first 
sight, very difficult interpretation of a non- 
literary Ptolemaic hand, how is the student 
to make either head or tail of a piece taken 
out of an early official letter, cut down to 
suit the size of Mr. Kenyon’s book, and 
printed sideways. He is told to observe 
that it is a characteristic of this writing 
that it has ‘a horizontal line along the top 
of the letters.’ The beginner would never 
guess which was the top, if it were not for 
the addition of the printed words (‘ Official 
Letter—s.c. 242’). Suppose the student 
makes a decipherment and wishes to verify ; 
how is he to doit? No reference seems to 
be given in the context to any published 
transcript, beyond the repeated statement 
that it is ‘ part of a letter of the year 242 
B.c.’ Would it not have been better to have 
been a little more diffuse? the letter-press 
should tell the beginner why it is 242 B.c., 
and a transcription should be given. 

But this is not said in order to detract 
from the value of the essay. It takes its 
place at once amongst the standard works 
and books of reference on the subject, and 
will do much to feed the flame of research 
amongst students of all grades of acquaint- 
ance therewith. J. Renpet Harris. 


BLASS’S GRAMMAR OF NEW TESTAMENT GREEK. 


Grammar of New Testament Greek. By 
Friepertcu Brass. Translated by H. 
St. Joun Tuackeray. Pp. ix. 340. 
Macmillan, 1898. 14s. 


Tue first question which has to be answered 
by a reviewer in reference to any work sub- 
mitted to him is, What right has this book 
to exist? Does it add anything to the 
previous stock of knowledge? Does it put 


what is already known into a more effective 


shape or adapt it toa wider circle? Or is 
it a mere parasite, entirely dependent on the 
work of others and intended simply to inter- 
cept, in favour of new publishers or com- 
pilers, the profits which had been hardly 
won by the honest work of earlier writers ? 
In the present case there is no difficulty in 
answering the question. Prof. Blass is a 
rare example of one standing in the front 
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rank of classical scholars, who, after de- 
voting many years with signal success to the 
study of Attic Greek, has brought his 
trained intelligence and his stores of varied 
learning to bear on the elucidation of the 
N.T. His commentary on the Acts of the 
Apostles is distinguished, as all critics are 
agreed, not less by freshness of view and 
independence of judgment, than by his 
faculty of clear decisive exposition. 

Comparing his Grammar with Moulton’s 
edition of Winer, to which English students 
of the Greek Testament have been so much 
indebted for some thirty years, we note 
that the older book is about double the size 
of the newer. While we may have our 
doubts as to the maxim cited by the trans- 
lator, péya BuBrjiov péya xaxov, knowing that 
the taste for the cram-book or epitome is 
one of the surest signs of the decay of 
letters and has probably been the cause of 
our greatest losses in the region of classical 
literature, we shall all agree that brevity is 
in itself desirable, if not purchased at too 
dear a rate ; and no doubt the difference in 
size between the two grammars may be 
partly accounted for by the fact that much of 
W.’s work had become obsolete by the 
advance of philology, and had to be corrected 
in Moulton’s notes. On the other hand, the 
difference is partly owing to the more 
numerous explanations of difficult passages 
to be found in W., which may perhaps on 
this ground still hold its own as a book of 
reference ; though, as a book to be read 
through for the purpose of gaining a system- 
atic view of grammatical principles, Bl. is 
undoubtedly to be preferred as more precise 
and definite, and more accurate, especially 
in treating of the forms of words. Other 
points of superiority in Bl. are the fuller 
references to MSS. and more plentiful illus- 
tration from Hellenistic writings. 

On one or two points I should be disposed 
to differ from the view taken by Bl. 
Speaking of the present and aorist impera- 
tive, he says the present ‘is used in general 
precepts (even to individuals) on conduct 
and action : on the other hand the aorist... 
is used in...injunction about action in in- 
dividual cases. If the aorist is used in the 
first case [7.e. I presume, in general pre- 
cepts] then it must either express the 
entering on a state of conduct which is in 
contrast with the conduct already shown, 
or it is used comprehensively to denote 
conduct up to a final point, or again the 
rule is specialized so as to refer to an in- 
dividual case.’ Here, it seems to me, W. is 
more satisfactory. He says (pp. 396 f.) 
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‘the pres. imper. is used in reference to an 
action which is already commenced and is 
to be continued, or which is lasting and 
frequently repeated... Hence...it is a milder 
and less confident form, and frequently ex- 
presses no more than advice.’ ‘The aor, 
imper. is considered more forcible and urgent 
than the pres.’ (cf. p. 628, the aor. forbids 
‘not the recurrence or continuance of the 
action, but the action absolutely and in 
itself’). It is this peremptory force of the 
aor, which seems to me to belong to its use 
in James i. 2 waicav yxapav yyjocacbe, iv. 9 
takatwpynoate kal tevOnoate, V. 7 paxpobupy- 
gate éws THS Tapovoias, and not (as Bl.) a 
reference to the beginning or end of a par- 
ticular line of conduct. 

Here and there I think there is a degree 
of arbitrariness in the preference for readings, 
e.g. in Acts i. 12, where all the MSS. have 
’"EXAatavos, Bl. reads ’EAaév, and makes the 
same correction in Josephus Antig. vii. 9, 2 
against Niese and the MSS., though he 
allows of the parallel Kedpévos in Jos. BJ. 
v. 252 and elsewhere. Again, in the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, he is driven by his theory 
of the hiatus to alter many readings attested 
by all the MSS. (p. 296 f.). In p. 5 it is said 
that ‘good classical constructions are con- 
fined to Luke, Paul, and the Epistle to the 
Hebrews.’ I have elsewhere pointed out 
that James is more idiomatic in his use of 
the pronoun than any other writer of the 
N. T., and that he is free from various un- 
classical uses which are to be found even in 
the Ep. to the Hebrews. BI. thinks (p. 
200) that James confuses between the perf. 
and aor. in i. 24 xarevonoev Kai dmedjAvbe 
kai éreAdGero, but considering his careful 
use of the perf. in ii. 10 dots Tov vopov 
Tpyjon, wraioy Se ev évi, yéyover évoxos, and 
also in iii. 17 S8apd£erac wat deddpacra, I 
think there can be no doubt that dreAnAvbe 
has its proper force ‘after a moment's 
glance he is off and forgets all about it.’ 

I have noticed a misprint in p. 39 (and in 
the German ed., p.38), where ciAxwpevos is said 
to be formed ‘as if from éAxw.’ Read of course 
éAxow. There are also some unimportant 
misprints in p. 288, 1. 9 from bottom, where 
the accent and breathing have disappeared 
in dvvaper aredidovv, in p. 290, 1. 10 where 
Kourjpia is written for xpirjpia, and p. 291, 
n. 2 where 60 is written for o?. 

The translation is readable and correct. 
I have only noticed one sentence in which 
the German is wrongly given, viz. in p. 66, 
where the form dvéAeos (instead of dvn\eys) 
is said to be due to rd €Xcos. 

J. B, Mayor. 
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BLASS’S PHILOLOGY OF THE GOSPELS. 


Philology of the Gospels, by F. Brass. Pp. 
250. Macmillan, 1898. 4s. 6d. net. 


THE title does not give a very clear idea of 
the contents of this interesting volume. It 
consists of twelve chapters, eight of which 
treat of the writings of St. Luke, especially 
upholding the theory of a double edition of 
the Gospel and Acts, while the remaining 
chapters are concerned with the general 
method of textual criticism in the N.T. and 
with the textual condition of the other 
Gospels. With regard to the date of St. 
Luke’s Gospel, Blass takes the common- 
sense view that it must be determined by 
that of the Acts, which he considers to 
have been certainly written at the end of 
the 2nd year of St. Paul’s imprisonment in 
Rome, #.e. in 59. He strongly controverts 
what he calls ‘ the vulgar axiom, omne vatt- 
ciniwm post eventum,’ which has been held 
to prove that the prophecy contained in ch. 
xxi. vv. 20-24, could not have been written 
before the year 71; and shows that we 
have undoubted instances of vaticinia ante 
eventum not only in the O.T. but even in 
later history, as in the case of Savonarola’s 
very definite prediction of the storming of 
Rome, printed thirty years before its accom- 
plishment in 1527. He further points out 
that the preaching of the Gospel by St. 
Paul and the Twelve must have been 
speedily followed by the appearance of 
written narratives to give permanence to 
their teaching, and that it is to such narra- 
tives that allusion is made in the preface 
to St. Luke’s Gospel. 

Speaking of the authority of MSS. he 
gives several instances of readings, wrongly 
adopted in our R.V. from the MSS. of 
highest repute, e.g. in Luke ix. 54 foll., where 
the A.V. was ‘ Lord wilt thou that we com- 
mand fire to come down from heaven and 
consume them, even as Elias did? But he 
turned and rebuked them and said, ye know 
not what manner of spirit ye are of. For 
the Son of Man is not come to destroy men’s 
lives but to save them;’ while the R.V. 
omits the words in italics, so losing all that 
gives point and interest to the passage. 
The omission, as he points out, is easily 
explained by the fear of giving a sanction to 
the Marcionite heresy, which opposed the 
spirit of the New to that of the Old Testa- 
ment. Among other passages in which he 
advocates readings having a very slight 
NO. CXVII. VOL. XIII. 


support from MSS. may be mentioned Acts 
vi. 9, ‘ There arose certain of the synagogue 
which is called the synagogue of the Liber- 
tines and Cyrenians and Alexandrians,’ 
where, for the unintelligible A:Beprivwy, he 
has happily restored A:Bvorivwy. More 
doubtful are the following, Luke iii. 23 
airos fv 6 Incots doet érav tpidKovta dpxo- 
pevos, Where he reads épxdmevos ‘when he 
came (to the baptism) ;’ and John ii. 4 ri 
€uoi kat coi, yivac; where he follows the 
paraphrase of Nonnus in reading 4 for kai, 
translating ‘ What is that to me or to you 7"! 
But can we imagine our Lord thus repudi- 
ating all interest in the marriage-feast in 
which his mother was evidently much con- 
cerned? Would this have been consistent 
with his subsequent action? Whereas the 

check given to his mother’s attempt to 
direct how he should act is quite in accord- 
ance with what we read in Luke ii. 49 and 
Mark iii. 33 foll. 

About seventy pages of the volume are 
taken up in the defence of the position that 
there were two editions of St. Luke’s writ- 
ings, one intended for Theophilus and the 
Churches of the East, the other for the use 
of the Romans. Our received text, (a) 
which is mainly Alexandrian, has preserved 
the corrected and more concise edition of the 
Acts, and the earlier and more diffuse edition 
of the Gospel. The Western text (8), as pre- 
served in Codex D and the Philoxenian 
version, and supported by the quotations in 
the early Latin Fathers, has the opposite 
characteristics.2 In order to prove that the 
variations contained in the @ form of the 
Acts proceed from Luke himself and are not 
due to the carelessness or the invention 
of a copyist, Blass examines the language of 


1 Prof. Ramsay, in the book entitled Was Christ 
born at Bethlehem? p. 84, suggests that the same 
sense may be obtained from the ordinary reading ; 
but the formula is too well established to admit of 
such an interpretation, which would rather be ex- 
pressed by ri mpbs éué wal oé; or ri wpds jas ; as in 
John xxi. 22 and Matt. xxvii. 4. It is true Blass 
refers to 1 Cor. v. 12, ri wot kad robs Ew xplvew; but 
that use is different from this, and it would be unin- 
telligible without the infinitival subject. 

2 Observe that Blass here remodels his original 
hypothesis, which was that 8 (the Western text) was 
a rough draft, and that a (the accepted Eastern text) 
represents the corrected final copy. He now holds 
that Luke kept his original rough draft for himself 
and made from this two successive copies, the older 
following more closely the first sketch, while the 
later departed from it with more freedom and fre 
quently gave an abridged text. 
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these interpolations and comes to the result 
that their style is absolutely identical with 
Luke’s known style. He further points out 
that the interpolations sometimes contain 
information which could only have come 
from St. Luke, and that the Eastern text (a) 


a 
, > 8 a A , a 
kat 7yayov avrov mpos tov ‘Inootv 
Kal émipipavres aitav Ta iparia 
a 7 a > , . > ”~ 
éxt tov waAov éereBiBacav tov ‘Inoodv. 


In other cases the advantage is with the 
unabridged form as in xii. 19, where 8 has 
only ‘I will say to my soul: thou hast much 
goods, be merry’ which is certainly less 
striking than the a form ‘soul thou hast 
much goods laid up’for many years: take 
thine ease, eat, drink and be merry.’ But 
in either case can we conceive that a mere 
copyist could have ventured on such changes? 
There are however occasional additions in 
the western text of the Gospel, such as the 
famous interpolation of vi. 5, in reference to 
work done on the Sabbath. Blass regards 
this as genuine, but thinks it was inten- 
tionally omitted in the edition designed for 
Eastern congregations, as likely to be mis- 
understood there, while there was no reason 
for its omission in the West. Another and 
still more important interpolation is the 
section on the woman taken in adultery 
which is wrongly placed in John viii. 1-11. 
On the authority of the late Ferrar MSS. 
Blass would insert this at the end of Luke xxi. 
He explains its omission in a on the same 
grounds as the omission of the paragraph on 
the Sabbath, and thinks it may have been left 
out of B by the Roman Church early in the 
second century to avoid the charge of having 
an unauthenticated Gospel. For proof that 
the style is Lucan he refers to his edition of 
the Gospel. 

So far, I think, it may be allowed that 
Blass does not go beyond the limit of 
legitimate hypothesis: in what follows he 
seems to me to be rather carried away by 
his imagination. Starting with the fact that 
Mark and Luke were both occupied with 
the history of the foundation of Christianity, 
and must frequently have been in each 
other’s company, and that for the early 





sometime suffers from excessive abbreviation. 
Turning to the converse case of the Gospel, 
where the B or Western edition is the 
abridged form, Blass cites cases where the 
abridgment is an improvement, as in xix. 35. 


B 


Ss , A aA > , J 
kai dyayévres Tov ToAoV érépupav Ta 
« , | ie! ee > \ 3 , 
iudria avtav én’ adrov Kai éreBiBacay 
tov 'Incodv. 


chapters of the Acts, Luke must have been 
indebted to some other authority, he sug- 
gests that this authority was Mark, who 
had probably written a continuation of his 
Gospel, and whose name is markedly intro- 
duced in Acts xii. 12, But, as we gather 
from the Aramaisms which are found in 
these early chapters, Luke’s authority must 
have been Aramaic: Mark therefore wrote 
in Aramaic. Turning now to the Gospel of 
Mark, we find many expressions, either in 
the text or in various readings, which 
remind us of Luke, eg. 7AGe «i dpa nm 
etpyoe, Td ixavov roveiv, reHévat Ta yovara, ete. 
How are we to explain this? The answer 
is that Luke, among others, translated for 
his own use Mark’s Aramaic Gospel, and 
that our present text contains a number of 
conflate readings which arose by the collating 
of the different translations. Considering, 
however, that the best established tradition 
about St. Mark is that he acted as inter- 
preter to St. Peter, and that we nowhere 
tind a hint of his Gospel being written in 
any language but Greek, it cannot be said 
that the chances are in favour of Blass’s 
hypothesis. 

I may notice in conclusion that some 
confusion is caused in pp. 199 and 201 by 
the use of the capitals A and B! instead of 
the Greek letters a and 8, apparently to 
denote the different forms of St. Mark’s 
Gospel. If Iam not mistaken, there is a 
further confusion in the former page of A 
for B and v.v. However, I do not feel at 
all certain of the writer’s meaning here. 


J. B. Mayor. 


1 Not A (Antiochena) and R (Romana) as in p. 
107. 
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Die Weltanschauung Platos dargestellt im 
Auschlusse an den Dialog Phadin. Von 
Dr. Gustav ScuyemeErR. Berlin, Weid- 
mannsche Buchhandlung. 1898. M. 3. 40. 


Dr. ScHNEIDER’s latest book on Plato 
may be most conveniently described as a 
‘Companion’ to the Phaedo. As explained 
in the preface, it is written especially for 
school use in the hope that it may serve as 
an introduction not merely to Platonism 
but to the study of philosophy in general. 
This idea of giving their first lessons in 
philosophy to young students through the 
Phaedo seems admirable ; though whether 
it would appeal to the mind of the average 
schoolboy in England is perhaps doubtful. 
Certainly it would be difficult to name any 
ancient text better fitted to stimulate the 
interest of a young mind in metaphysical 
questions, or containing, in a short space, 
richer veins of thought. Moreover, as Dr. 
Schneider is careful to point out, there is 
nothing shockingly pagan, but much that is 
akin to the loftiest Christian doctrines, in 
the pages of this earnest dialogue. 

The subject thus wisely chosen has been 
treated with all the skill of a practised 
hand, and with that enthusiasm for his 
author, ‘der geistvollste aller Philosophen,’ 
which is so valuable a quality in the teacher 
of Platonism. In addition to a translation 
or paraphrase of each chapter of the dialogue, 
Dr. Schneider provides a careful analysis of 
the argument in which the logical value of 
each successive step in the proof is carefully 
drawn out ; and at the conclusion the results 
are summed up in a luminous section on 
‘ Gang und Gliederung des Gespriichs.’ 

Among the many useful comments on 
special points, we may draw special attention 
to those on ‘immortality as a postulate of 
the reason,’ showing how this position is 
involved in the opening chapters of the 
dialogue (pp. 14 ff.); on the law of deri- 
vation from opposites, discussing the sense 
in which this may be termed a ‘natural 
law (pp. 20 ff.) ; on iodrys and other Platonic 
examples of @ priori notions (pp. 26 ff.) ; on 
the connexion of the doctrine of the sub- 
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stantiality of the soul with that of the 
reality of Ideas (pp. 34 ff.) ; on the bearing 
of the theory of dvéuvyors on the question of 
individual immortality (p. 36) ; on the appar- 
ent inconsistency of the dogma of the soul’s 
simplicity with the equally Platonic belief 
in its triplicity (p. 46) ; on the relation of the 
theory of ‘Seelenwanderung’ to the rest of 
the Platonic system (pp. 49-57). The 
mention of these topics may serve to give 
some idea of the scope of Dr. Schneider’s 
commentary. Whether his exposition of the 
fundamental problem of Plato’s ‘ Weltan- 
schauung,’ apart from the particular details 
of the Phaedo, is quite satisfactory is a 
question that cannot be dealt with here. 
It must suffice to point out that, as is practic- 
ally admitted in the preface, his present 
statement of his case contains nothing new 
—nothing that was not already contained in 
his former treatises on Platonic metaphysics. 
No fresh proof is here adduced to convince 
us that the Platonic Ideas are to be iden- 
tified with ‘the thoughts of God, or that 
the Platonic matter is something ‘real’ 
rather than ideal. 

Those who are not already persuaded of 
these things will hardly be persuaded now. 
All that our author has here achieved is, at 
the best, to show that the Phaedo is not 
openly inconsistent with his private inter- 
pretation of Platonism: he fails to show 
that it may not be equally consistent with a 
dozen diverse interpretations. There is noth- 
ing here in the way of criticism of modern 
research, and nothing in the way of self- 
defence against modern criticism: Dr. 
Schneider calmly ignores the existence of all 
other students of Platonism, and contents 
himself with what are purely dogmatic 
deliverances. In a work of the present 
scope, perhaps no other course would be 
possible ; yet it is a matter of some regret 
that a Platonic scholar, so learned and so 
able as Dr. Schneider undoubtedly is, should 
have confined himself within such narrow 
limits. A thorough discussion of funda- 
mental problems from his pen would have 
been more welcome. 

R. G. Bury. 
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NOTES. 


THREE EMENDATIONS IN AESCHYLUS. 


1. P.V. 687 The words a, a, &rexe, ped certainly 
belong to Io. Both %a and &rexe must be mis- 
translated if they belong to the Chorus. 


2. S.c. 7. 12 Read AagOnopdy GAdaivovta cdpatos 
modvv, dpav 7° &xov@’ Exacrov &s i ouumperés. 
‘Cherishing each for his life a great disdain, and 
husbanding it as a thing therewith accordant’ (i.e. 
contemptible). 

Hesych, AGoOa walCew, drAvywpetv, Aoiopeir, 

Aagbalvew: Kaxodoyeir. 

AdaOn: xAebn, ANOn, dAvywpla etc. 
AdoOw: xAevalérw. 

AdgOwy: Kakodoyav. 


8. S.c. 7. 1015 Read ds dvr’ by dvorarijpa for as 
bv7’ avacrarijpa. 
W. G. RUTHERFORD. 


* * 
* 


On Tac. Hist. Il. 28. fin. 


Si provineia urbe et salute imperii potior sit, omnes 
illuc sequerentur ; sin victoriae sanitas sustentaculum 
columen in Italia verteretur, non abrumpendos ut 
corpori validissimos artus, 

This defies translation: the general sense is ‘if 
the safety of a province (Gallia Narbonensis) is of more 
consequence than that of the empire, then let our 
undivided forces go to the province—if not, do not 
let us dismember our army by sending a powerful 
detachment away when the crisis of the war 
approaches.’ sanitas sustentaculum is given up by 
most editors: colwmen is retained by some in the 
sense of fulerum: but neither for colwmen in this 
sense nor for the expression colwmen verti do I find 
any authority. 

I propose sin victoria incolumi in Italia verteretur, 
and compare Verg. Aen. x. 529 non hic victoria Teu- 
erwm | vertitur. The process of corruption may have 
been that the x of incolumi (perhaps at the end of a 


line) became faint and the ¢ attached to victoria, which 
was thus mis-read victoriae, a genitive which in turn 
helped to corrupt -colwmi in Italia to columen in 
Italia : this was still hard and a scribe looking up 
columen in Placidus found columen; vel sanitas vel 
sustentacnlum. To this adscript we owe the 
traditional text. 
W. S. HapDLey. 


* 
* 


A SupposED VARIANT IN Cicero ad Att. 1, 16, 12. 
—lIn an article in Hermathena (No. XIX. p. 356), 
Professor Purser in discussing cod. Additus 6793 of 
the Letters of Cicero to Atticus, calls attention to 
some noteworthy readings of this MS., and among 
others to the following. 

I. 16 12 ut apud iwrantes inquiri liceret, where all 
other MSS. give magistratus in place of iwrantes. He 
comments as follows : ‘ This latter (magistratus) looks 
like a gloss on some word which named a special 
official. Could there be a reference to the dwratores 
who were officials under the censor, and had the 
power of demanding an oath from the taxpayer that 
he had made true return of his property, &c. !’ 

Unless Iam much mistaken, this curious reading 
can easily be explained as a simple error on the part 
of a scribe. 

In the hand employed in this part of the MS. the 
word following apud is turant’. Now the regular 


v 
way of writing magistratus in this MS. is mrat’. 
If there was a similar abbreviation in the exemplar of 


Vv 
this manuscript, it is easily seen that turat’ would be 


very like mvat’, and that the first mistake was to 
transfer the sign of contraction to the second syllable, 


v v 
reading mrat’ instead of mrat’. The resolution of 
M into 1 would be a matter of course, and we should 
have the actual form turant’. This explanation seems 
much easier to accept than to suppose so striking a 
variant in the MS. 
SAMUEL BALL PLATNER. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


To the Eptror of the CuassicaL REviEw. 


Sir, 

My attention has been called to a note by 
Mr. Marindin in your June number, p. 243, 
referring to a short article of mine on Han- 
nibal’s Pass in the March number of the 
Geographical Journal. The context of that 
note clearly indicates me as holding that 
mapa Tov totaydv might have been said by 
Polybius ‘ of an army marching across ridges’ 
—the italics are mine—‘ parallel to or in the 
general direction of the river. If Mr. 


Marindin will take the trouble to look at 
my article again, he will see that, so far 
from saying this, I take Hannibal, in the 
part of his route to which the zapa tov 


totapov relates, by the same valleys of the 


Isére and the Drac by which he also takes 
him, I may add that Mr. Marindin’s ex- 
planation of the Pass which Pompey opened 
is certainly ingenious, but he needlessly 
detracts from its novelty when, referring to 
what has been the most common under 
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standing of Varro, he remarks that he 
thinks ‘ Varro’s statement is misunderstood 
by Mr. Westlake.’ 
Yours faithfully, 
J. WESTLAKE. 


CHELSEA, July 12th. 


I nore that I may be allowed to express 
my regret for having mistaken the infer- 
ence which Mr. Westlake drew from the 
varying expressions mapa tov worapov and 
map avrov Tov ToTapov. 

I should also like to take this opportunity 
of adding a further explanation of the 
theory which I ventured to put forward 
about Pompey’s pass. I have been asked, 
since my article appeared in June, whether 
there is any historical reason for supposing 
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that Pompey, on his way to Spain, invented 
the more northerly route by the Col de 
Lautaret, leading towards Valence, instead 
of simply following the valley of the 
Durance to its end. I think that there is a 
reason ; for it is a natural inference from 
Caes. B.C. i. 35 that he reduced the 
Helvii to submission on his way to Spain ; 
and the Helvii in Caesar’s time lived 
at the north of the Roman Province. 
Pompey might, of course, have got to 
them by marching northwards after he 
crossed the Rhone; but certainly the 
most direct way of reaching their territory 
from the top of the Genévre was to strike 
for the Isére valley by the Col de Lautaret 
and cross the Rhone somewhere about 
Valence. 
G. E. Marinp1n. 





ARCHAEOLOGY. 


HOGARTH’S AUTHORITY AND AR- 
CHAEOLOGY. 


Authority and Archaeology: Sacred and 
Profane. Edited by D. G. Hocarru. 
London : John Murray. 1899. 16s. 


THE greater part of this work falls outside 
the field which the Classical Review surveys : 
but some chapters of it may well come 
under our consideration. Such are Mr 
Hogarth’s chapter on Prehistoric Greece 
and his Preface, Professor Ernest Gardner’s 
chapter on Historic Greece, and Mr. 
Havertield’s on the Roman World. Before 
the book came out, I was sceptical as to the 
possibility of including in a single volume 
any account of Archaeology in its various 
branches sufficiently detailed to be of much 
use to students. The perusal of the work 
itself has modified that view. Ordinary 
educated readers will find in Prof. Driver's 
chapters an excelient and judicial sum- 
mary of the light thrown by archaeological 
investigation on the books of the Old 
Testament. But in order to attain his end 
Dr. Driver has to occupy 152 pages. If an 


attempt had been made to deal on the same 
scale with archaeological discovery in re- 
lation to the works of Greek and Roman 
writers, not one volume would have sufficed, 
nor two. 





In the Preface, Mr. Hogarth briefly 
sets forth his view as to the proper 
matter of Archaeology. He distinguishes 
between a Greater Archaeology which is 
the ‘science of all the human past,’ and a 
Lesser Archaeology which is the ‘ science of 
the treatment of the material remains of 
the human past.’ A third kind of Archae- 
ology, signifying ‘the propaedeutic training 
of the aesthetic faculty by the study of 
style in antique art,’ Mr. Hogarth mentions, 
but says that he has no concern with it. 
By ‘material remains’ as the province 
of the Lesser Archaeology Mr. Hogarth 
means such remains as are not literary. 
This ‘science of the material remains of the 
human past’ is, of course, what most people 
mean by Archaeology. But how a single 
step is to be made in it without a ‘study 
of the style in antique art,’ I cannot 
see. Mr. Hogarth cannot mean to say 
that in archaeology there is one method for 
beautiful things and another for ugly or 
ordinary remains. The meanest of pre- 
historic potsherds has style—of a kind ; and 
it is only by studying its style that archae- 
ology can class it. Mr. Hogarth’s third sort 
of archaeology remains therefore to me an 
absolute enigma. 

The most important line to be drawn in 
archaeology is that between remains which 
can be interpreted by literary and historic 
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documents, and remains which have to 
be interpreted only by comparison among 
themselves. Mr. Hogarth’s paper on Pre- 
historic Greece deals with a mass of monu- 
ments of the latter class. Because one 
here depends on the actual monuments one 
especially misses in this chapter illustrations 
of the objects with which it deals ; fort- 
unately most of them are familiar to readers. 
The point in which Mr. Hogarth’s sketch 
differs from others set forth at an earlier 
stage of the excavation of Primitive Greece 
is an interesting one. More and more, as 
time goes on, it becomes clear that the 
‘ Mycenaean’ civilization was not one of 
sudden growth, nor one which suddenly 
perished. Mr. Hogarth is able to open a 
perspective of successive stages of ‘ Aegean’ 
remains, beginning with neolithic weapons 
and rough hand-made pottery, and ending 
with splendid works of art like the Vaphio 
cups. Mr. Hogarth and Mr. Ernest Gardner 
both lay emphasis on the fact that the 
influence of Mycenaean art, though for a 
while suppressed, survived into later Greece. 
As Mr. Gardner writes (p. 272), there was 
in Greece in archaic times ‘an extensive 
survival of Mycenaean traditions, partly 
preserved in heirlooms and other actual 
objects that had belonged to the earlier 
chiefs, partly in the skill and handicraft of 
artizans who still carved gems and made 
metal reliefs in a manner that they had 
inherited from their ancestors or predecess- 
ors in the land. These traditional survivals 
were the common inheritance of the Greek 
race ; and they, together with the artistic 
skill they imply, make it easier for us to 
understand the wonderfully sudden rise to 
perfection of Greek art of the classical 
period.’ 

The last few years have also emphasized 
the originality and the European character of 
Mycenaean art. The traces of Phoenician in- 
fluence in it (pace Dr. Helbig) become slighter ; 
and on the other hand it is shewn by Dr. 
Montelius and Mr. A. Evans to have had a 
great influence on the productions of the races 
of Northern and Western Europe, such as the 
Kelts, and the races who buried at Hallstadt. 
But though the character of the Mycenaean 
remains becomes clearer, we cannot use them 
as a background to any consecutive history, 
because we have no literary remains to com- 
pare with them. Occasionally a few lines of 
Homer can be used as historic indication : 
but time has brought us some disillusion in 
this matter. The city discovered in the 
mounds at Hissarlik interested Schliemann 
because it was to him the city of the /liad: 


but it interests us because it gives us in 
successive layers a key to the succession of 
styles in the remains of the Aegean civil- 
ization. 

I shall say but little about Mr. Ernest 
Gardner’s chapter: partly because it does 
not give much opening for criticism. The 
task before the author was one for which he 
has qualifications, namely to compress the 
largest possible amount of information into 
forty pages, without becoming obscure and 
unreadable. But it was naturally impossible 
to do justice to the subject in so small a 
space, and it may be feared that the utterly 
disproportionate scale on which the various 
chapters are written may tend, as do maps 
which vary in scale, to give students a false 
notion of the extent of territories. In 
justice to the editor we must however allow 
that without ample illustrations it would in 
any case have been impossible to give as 
satisfactory an account of Greek as Dr. 
Driver does of Biblical archaeology. Mr. 
Gardner’s plan is to speak first of the great 
sites recently explored, the Athenian Acro- 
polis, Olympia, Delphi and so forth; and 
then to classify the results of excavation 
and research, taking up Greece at the point 
where Mr. Hogarth leaves it. 

Mr. Haverfield’s subject is somewhat 
more manageable. He gives a brief sketch 
of what has been done of late (and an 
immense deal has been done) in the way of 
tracing the prehistoric record of Italy. He 
speaks of the arrival of the immigrant 
tribes from the North, the advent of the 
Etruscans from the East, the building up 
of Rome. He deplores the fact that there 
are scarcely any material remains belonging 
to the great ages of the Roman Republic. 
Under this head he does not, I think, make 
sufficient account of the Roman coins of the 
Republic; which have been carefully ex- 
amined with a view to fixing chronology, 
but which have never been carefully studied 
with a view to archaeological and mytho- 
logical results. Coming down to the time 
of the Empire, Mr. Haverfield speaks of 
inscriptions and the way in which they 
must be used for the distillation of history. 
He sketches the results of excavation on 
the Palatine, at Carnuntum and elsewhere, 
and on the lines of the Roman Walls. 

Mr. Headlam’s account of early Christian 
archaeology is much more detailed; and, 
were it in our province, would offer a more 
promising subject for detailed criticism. With 
Mr. Headlam the judicial impartiality which 
marks previous chapters is sometimes pre- 
served rather in appearance than in reality. 
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For example, he gives instances of exact 
local knowledge of certain cities possessed 
by the author of Acts as proofs of the 
accuracy of his historic narrative, a chain of 
reasoning which has some very weak links. 

An odd misprint occurs at p. 155, where 
mention is made of the Egypt Exploration 
Fun, which looks as if the authors accepted 
Mr. Jowett’s views as to Eastern ex- 
ploration. 

Considering the paucity of archaeological 
books in English, Mr. Hogarth’s book is 
likely to fill a useful place. It is one more 
appeal to the scholars, so common in our 
great schools and older universities, who are 
determined, one cannot say who think, that 
the talk about archaeology is all nonsense, 
and research the folly of pedants. Once 
more archaeologists say ‘e pur si muove,’ 
that it is worth some trouble to establish the 
difference between truth and falsehood, and 
that for the establishment of objective fact 
in history archaeology is of enormous and 
constantly increasing value. 

Percy GARDNER. 


PETERSEN’S DACIAN WAR. 


Trajans Dakische Kriege nach dem Saiilen 
relief erzdhlt, von E. Petersen. I. Der 
Erste Krieg. Leipzig, 1899. B. WG. 
Teubner. Pp. iv, 95. 1 Mk. 80. 


Tuis is a historical commentary to Trajan’s 
first Dacian war, as represented in the reliefs 
of the Trajan column. It will be doubly 
welcome to all who are acquainted with 
Professor Petersen’s share in the great pub- 
lication of the column of Marcus Aurelius, 
with his numerous works on Rome and on 
Roman history and archaeology, and with 
his previous special contributions to the ques- 
tion of the Trajan column in the Rémische 
Mitthetlungen. The present little book 
grew naturally, he tells us, out of a review 
he had planned of the publication of the 
Trajan column entrusted to Dr. Cichorius 
by the Saxon government. © Dr. Cichorius 
brought to a task which needed the trained 
eye of a specialist in archaeology, an equip- 
ment mainly historical. Hence, Dr. Peter- 
sen, fresh from his labours on the Aurelian 
column, finds occasion to differ with Cichorius 
on not a few important points, though he 
pays to his work as a whole the tribute it 
deserves for the pains bestowed upon every 
detail. I have no competence to discuss the 
controverted points, my only wish being to 
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chronicle for the benefit of lecturers on 
Roman history in our schools and colleges, 
a book so likely to be useful to them. It 
should be studied at the South Kensington 
Museum in front of the casts of the column ; 
only thus, or with the large plates of Fréhner 
or Cichorius can we understand the pro- 
blem of interpretation which Professor 
Petersen has set himself to solve. Its 
main difficulty lies, as he himself states, in 
the small means which ancient art had at 
its disposal for the representation of inani- 
mate nature, this difficulty being intensified 
when, as in the Trajan column, an endless 
succession of scenes unfolded itself in a long 
narrow strip practically admitting only of 
monotonous movement from left to right. 
It requires a guide no less learned and 
skilled than Professor Petersen to enable us 
to interpret correctly the various conven- 
tions to which recourse was had by the 
artists of the Trajan column, to indicate the 
ever-changing localities. Professor Peter- 
sen proposes studying the remainder of the 
Trajan column in the same manner, but 
reserves himself till the publication of the 
second part of Dr. Cichorius’s work. 
Euoente StroneG, née SELLERS. 


RECENT ACQUISITIONS OF THE BRITISH 
MUSEUM. 


I. 


At the sale of the Forman Collection in June last, 
the British Museum secured five Greek vases, one of 
special beauty and interest, the rest being also of 
archaeological importance. ‘The collection was made 
by Mr. W. H. Forman in the middle of the present 
century, mainly from purchases at London sales. 
The objects of the classical period consisted almost 
exclusively of bronzes and vases, the average merit 
of the whole being remarkably high. During Mr. 
Forman’s life-time it was housed at Pippbrook House, 
Dorking ; it then passed (in 1889), to his nephew, 
Major Browne, who built a museum for it at Callaly 
Castle, Northumberland ; at his death the whole 
came into the market. The excellent sale-catalogue, 
which it is to be hoped has set a precedent to be 
followed at all important sales in England in the 
future, gives not only full descriptions throughout 
but illustrations of all the more interesting pieces, 
such as the early Greek bronze horseman, and the 
remarkable vase by Andokides, each side of which 
presents the same subject but treated one in the black- 
figure, the other in the red-figure method. 

A brief description of the five Museum acquisitions 
is here appended. 

(1) A b.f. kyathos on a tall foot, of heavy primitive 
shape. Of Attic manufacture, it betrays Ionic affinities, 
and the subject links the Dipylon vases to the later 
prothesis-amphorae and sepulehral plaques. It dates 
from the beginning of the sixth century B.C. Ona 
frieze round the body is represented a mpé@eors: in 
the middle, the corpse draped and laid on a bier, 
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with a man and two women bending over it. On 
either side is a row of mourners ; on the right, nine 
women with hands on breasts, on the left, eleven men 
beating their foreheads. 

(2) A b.f.amphora of the middle of the sixth century 
B.C., published by Gerhard, Auserl. Vasenb. pl. 199, 
and Overbeck, Heroische Bildw. pl. 19, fig. 8. It 
was found at Vulci. On the obverse is Achilles 
dragging the body of Hector after his chariot, in 
which is his charioteer. Beside the chariot is a 
winged female deity inscribed with the name 
KONINOS$, Kénoos (?), which has been connected 
with the Kovicaros of Ar. Lys. 981 ; perhaps an early 
form of Erinys. In the background is the tomb of 
Patroklos, a white mound on which is a black snake. 
Above it hovers the shade of the hero, in the form of 
a diminutive warrior. Odysseus precedes the chariot, 
and a white dog walks by the horses, one of which 
isnamed OA . . POS (@a[:5]pds). The naines of 
Achilles, Hector, and Odysseus are inscribed beside 
them. Onthe reverse is a procession of five Amazons 
on horseback, one named Andromache. 

(3) A similar b.f. amphora, shewing traces of Ionic 
or Chalcidian influence on the Athenian artist. On 
the obverse is a representation of Achilles lying in 
wait for Troilos behind a fountain of unusual form. 
It consists of a fluted shaft on a small plinth with 
white abacus; on the right side is a spout from 
which water flows into a basin, and is overflowing on 
the ground. On the other side of it stands the 
dumpy figure of Polyxena carrying a pitzher, and 
beyond her is the boy Troilos on horseback, leading 
up a second horse. ‘This scene differs from the con- 
ventional b.f. type in that Achilles kneels on the left 
side of the fountain instead of the right (cf. Brit. 
Mus. Cat. of Vases, ii. p. 28). On the reverse is a 
combat of two warriors, one of whom has fallen on 
his knee and is about to fall a victim to the other’s 
spear. Behind each stands a womaa. The type is 
that of the combat of Achilles and Memnon in the 
presence of Thetis and Eos, but there is nothing in 
these figures to justify that identification. 

(4) Ar.f. kalpis (pitcher), of fine archaic style of 
the school of Euthymides. On it is represented a 
later moment of the story depicted on No. 3, the 
flight of Troilos and Polyxena after the discovery of 
Achilles’ ambush. _Troilos gallops away on his horse, 
spurring it on with a goad, while Polyxena precedes 
him on foot, leaving her pitcher broken on the 
ground with the water pouring from it. 

(5) Ar.f. lebes (bowl) of the finest style, found at 
Girgenti in 1830, and formerly in the possession of 
Samuel Rogers. It is mentioned by Waagen 
(Treasures of Art in England, ii. p. 81) and was 
drawn by Mr. George Scharf for Gerhard’s Auserlesene 
Vasenbilder, where it is published (iv. pls. 329, 330). 
It was bought at the Rogers sale by Mr. Stoddart 
and drawn while in his posseesion ; it passed to the 
Forman Collection for £122 in 1855. Mr. Cecil 
Smith says: ‘‘This magnificent vase may be regarded 
as one of the finest specimens of Greek ceramography 
that has come down to us; certainly among the 
known specimens of the Attic ‘free style,’ it is, in 
its combination of artistic merit and mythological 
interest, absolutely unsurpassed.” 

The subject, which forms a frieze round the vase, is 
a combat of Amazons with Attic heroes. It falls into 
three groups: (a) Andromache (ANAPOM oe .) 
is about to be slain by Theseus (OESEVS), who is 


attended by Peirithoos (. . IPIOO$) and Phorbas. 
On the right three mounted Amazons ride up, one 


inscribed HIMMOA.. E (‘twmoa{tr]n). (5) An 
Amazon thrusts with her spear at a Greek who 
brandishes a scimitar; behind him Akamas 


(A. AMA) advances, and on the left is an 
Amazon running. (c) Melaneus (MEAA Me Vg) 
falls wounded by the spear and sword of an Amazon 
named ... AAS > on the right is Sthenelos 
(SOENEAOS). These figures present many in- 


teresting details of armour and costume, especially the 
Amazons, most of whom are attired and armed in 
Oriental fashion. 


Il. 


The collection of gems known as the ‘ Marlborough 
Gems’ has for many years been familiar to archaeo- 
logists and connoisseurs. It is also well known that 
the Duke of Marlborough parted with the collection 
in 1875, when it was sold en bloc to Mr. David 
Broomielow for £37,000. Following closely on the 
Forman Collection it has now been in the market 
once more, this time to be dispersed between the two 
continents. By a special grant from the Treasury, 
and aided by the liberality of Mr. Charles Butler, 
the Trustees of the British Museum were enabled to 
acquire eight gems at the sale, four of these being of 
Renaissance work, the other four, cameos of the 
Roman Imperial period. Of the latter, one far 
transcends the other three in importance, and indeed 
ranks among the five most remarkable ancient 
cameos in the world, while for the quality of the 
stone it is second to none. Three of the other four 
large cameos being at Paris, Vienna, and St. Peters- 
burg respectively, it was only right that the fifth 
should come to be ranked among the treasures of the 
British Museum. 

This gem, numbered 482 in Mr. Story-Maskelyne’s 
Catalogue, and also in the Sale-Catalogue of this 
year, is a sardonyx of semi-oval shape, measuring 
no less than 8# inches in width by 6 inches in height. 
The subject is a pair of Imperial heads confronted, 
the identification of which is beset with many diffi- 
culties, which are increased by the treatment of the 
subject. The Emperor (on the right) wears a wreath 
of ilex with acorns, and on his brow is a ram’s horn, 
suggesting Jupiter Ammon, whereas the oak-wreath 
is rather suggestive of the Dodonacan Zeus. ‘The 
Empress wears a similar wreath, but twined with 
ears of wheat, pomegranates, and poppy-heads, and 
also a sphendonc. These emblems naturally suggest 
Ceres and Proserpina, while the sphendone is charac- 
teristic of Juno, but on the other hand, the peculiar 
knot in which her dress is fastened in front recalls 
the nodus Zsiacus commonly seen on figures of the 
Egyptian goddess Isis. Further, it was a favourite 
practice with Imperial personages, as with those of 
the Ptolemaic dynasty, to have themselves repre- 
sented as Egyptian deities, especially the triad, 
Sarapis, Isis, and Harpocrates (cf. Brit. Mus, Cat. 
of Bronzes, Nos. 1468, 1494). 

A more difficult matter is to ascertain the age to 
which the cameo belongs, and the identity of the 
two personages. It is true that the names of Didius 
Julianus and Manlia Scantilla are inscribed over 
their heads, but the inscriptions are certainly modern, 
and the shortness of that Emperor’s reign precludes 
a likelihood of a representation of him, although a 
resemblance can be recognized in each case, The 
theory has been advanced with much _ greater 
probability that Julian the Apostate and his wife 
Helena are intended ; the tendencies of that Emperor 
might easily account for the Egyptian colouring of 
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the design. Mr. King suggested Commodus and 
Crispina ; but she had ceased to be his wife before he 
had a beard. Mr. Story-Maskelyne is of the opinion 
that the cameo belongs to the Augustan Age, and 
considers that there is a strong resemblance to M. 
Aurelius (or Antoninus Pius) and the elder Faustina, 
especially as they appear on a large intaglio at St. 
Petersburg. He also regards the technique of the 
gem as characteristic of the Antonine Age. Bernoulli, 
in his Rémische Ikonographie, ii., pt. 2, p 249, 
adheres to the identification with Julian and Helena, 
which appears on the whole the most satisfactory. 

The gem has at one time been broken into four 
pieces, and has since been mounted in a rectangular 
silver-gilt setting. 

The other three cameos (Nos. 416, 428, and 457) 
represent respectively eg the elder, Claudius, 
and Marciana, the sister of Trajan. The first two 
are worked in sardonyx, and are respectively 13 x 14 
in. and 24x 1¥ in. in size. No. 416 is a very fine 
gem and cut on a magnificent piece of stone ; this 
and No. 423 formerly belonged to the Earl of Arundel, 
who brought them to England. No. 457, on the 
other hand, is formed of an irregularly-shaped piece 
of mottled yellowish chalcedony, and is worked in 
very high relief. Its present size is 3x3 in. 
Marciana is represented in apotheosis, seated on a 
peacock. It was formerly known as Domitia, but 
incorrectly, as that lady was never canonized. All 
three seem to be contemporary with the persons they 


represent. 
H. B. WALTERS. 


MONTHLY RECORD. 


ILrALY. 


Rome.—A large block of the cornice of the Basilica 
Aemilia has been discovered at the lowest level of the 


new excavations. It belongs to the time of Tiberius, 
and displays a row of triglyphs alternating with 
shields ornamented with rosettes. We know that its 
metopes bore alternately bucrania and shields, the 
latter in memory of the shields hung by M. Aemilius 
Lepidus on the architrave of the previous building in 
B.C. 78, At a higher level was found a cynocephalous 
figure wearing a sort of sleeved tunic ; also a fragment 
of inscription of the third century relating to the 
Fratres Arvales.! 

Recent discoveries appear to have proved the 
existence of two buildings in the Basilica Lulia, as 
implied by Suetonius (Aug. 29, porticum basilicamque 
Caii et Lucii). The one is the court-house, the 
remains of which are on the south side of the Forum, 
the other, a colonnade, the remains of which have 
been laid bare on the north side, between the Basilica 
Aemilia and the temple of Antoninus and Faustina. 
The expression of Suetonius does not therefore imply 
a basilica surrounded by a colonnade. A stone was 
found here inscribed EPsoM, a collocation of letters 
which has a familiar sound to us, but may be 
regarded as part of the words pleps omnis. The form 
— occurs in other documents of the Augustan 

ge.? 

On the Clivus Sacer, opposite the Basilica of Con- 
stantine, a frieze has been found belonging to a 
circular structure, which is inscribed with the name 
of one of the Antonines ; together with it were pieces 





1 Athenaeum, 8 July. 
2 wid, 2 Sept. 
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of statuary, part of a sarcophagus with scenes from 
the story of Meleager, and an inscription relating to 
Iulia Domna ; also a piece of porphyry pillar which 
ornamented the side-entrance to the Basilica.? 

Taranto.—In quarrying stones for the new harbour 
some archaic remains were found in the earth above 
the limestone, in three Jayers. The upper one con- 
tained loca] pottery older than the Protocorinthian 
ware, with monochrome geometrical ornament ; the 
middle was of the Terramare period, with traces of 
human palisade-habitations, razors with crescent- 
shaped blades, drinking-cups with horned handles, 
and fibulae of the early ‘ fiddle-bow’ type ; the third 
contained Neolithic implements.” 


GREECE. 


Sunium.—M. Stais has found an inscription of 
the fourth century B.c. which makes it certain that 
the temple is really dedicated to Poseidon. Another 
temple has been discovered at a lower depth than the 
existing one, which shows the irregularities of outline 
that were, according to Vitruvius (iv. 7), character- 
istic of the Athena temple. The inscription contains 
an honorary decree ending ‘this decree shall be set 
up in the temple of Poseidon.’ This temple is only 
casually mentioned by ancient writers, not at all by 
Pausanias, who only mentions the Athena temple, 
though it was of inferior merit.? 

H. Bb. WALrERs. 


Zeitschrift fiir Numismatik (Berlin). Parts 3 and 
4, 1899. 

Von Sallet and Dressel. ‘Erwerbungen des 
Koniglichen Miinzcabinets in den Jahren 1890-1897.’ 
Mcthylion in Thessaly. A bronze coin of Thessalian 


style reading clearly MEOYAIEQN. The town 


is not otherwise known. Probably all the pieces 
attributed to Methydrium in Thessaly should be as- 
signed to this new town. ‘The bronze coin in the British 
Museum published in Num. Chron. 1895, p. 95, No. 


9, Pl. V. 8 must be read MEOYAIEIQN not 
MEOYAPEION. WNabis, King of Sparta. The 


Berlin cabinet has acquired the unique tetradrachm 
(published by Lambros) inscribed NA BIOS ; types, 
head of Athena and seated Herakles. The tetra- 
drachm (also unique) with the portrait-head and 
regal titles of Nabis is in the British Museum. 
Magnesia in Ionia, A good example (the third known) 
of the didrachm bearing the name of Themisto- 
cles, B.c. 465-449. Tarsus. A fine bronze medallion 
of Antinous as Dionysos. Armenia? A silver coin 
of Germanicus representing the coronation of Artaxias 
by Germanicus, A.D. 18. Alexandria in Egypt. <A 
unique potin coin with good portraits of Pertinax 
and his son, ‘Pertinax Caesar.’ Aaumite dynasty, 
Ethiopia, Five bronze coins interesting as forming 
part of a large hoard of late Roman coins (Constantine 
to Zeno). ‘This find confirms the view that the 
Axumite coinage is of a late period. Nero. Bronze 
coin with reverse, Nero as Apollo playing lyre: cp. 
Suet. Nero, 25: ‘statuas suas citharoedico habitu 
(posuit), qua nota etiam nummum percussit.’ A. 
Lébbecke. ‘Griechische Miinzen aus meiner Samm- 
lung.’ Hyria in Campania. A silver coin reading 
YPNVA, This is a variety that may be added to 
the good list in Conway, Italic Dialects, No. 142. 





3 Berl. Phil. Woch. 2 Sept. 
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Neretum in Calabria. A bronze coin, fourth cent. 
B.C. with Apolline types. The inscription is NAPH- 
TINQN. The coin is for the first time assigned to 
Neretum (‘Sallentinumque Neretum,’ Ov. Metam. 
15, 51; Ptol. Nfpnrov). The small coins usually 
attributed to Arnae in Macedonia (Hist. Num. p. 182) 
probably belong to Neretum. Bizya in Thrace, A 
most remarkable Imperial coin (Philip I.) giving a 
view-of the city with its buildings, walls and gates. 
Paros. A tetradrachm not later than B.c. 200 show- 
ing on the reverse a bearded male figure, seated, 
playing the lyre. Lébbecke supports the interesting 
(and probable) suggestion of Gaebler that the poet 
Archilochus is here represented as a famous native of 
Paros and one whom the Parians honoured with wor- 
ship.—J. E. Kirchner. ‘Zu den athenischen Miinz- 
serien mit Monogrammen.’—Aiscellen. Kretische 
Miinzn, &c. 
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Revue Numismatique, Part 2, 1899. 

J. Déchelette. ‘Inventaire général des monnaies 
antiques recueillies au Mont-Beuvray.’—E. Poncet, 
‘Grand bronze gallo-romain au revers du navire,’— 
A Dieudonné. ‘Monnaies romaines et byzantines 
récemment acquises par le Cabinet des médailles(con- 
tinued).’—Rostovtsew and Prou. ‘Catalogue des 
plombs antiques de la Bibliothéque nationale.’—R, 
Mowat. ‘Salacia et Baesuris.’—A. Blanchet (p. xvii.) 
on the painting in the house of the Vettii which he 
considers to be a scene in a goldsmith’s shop and not 
the representation of a mint. 


Numismatic Chronicle, Part 2, 1899. 

W. Wroth. ‘Greek coins acquired by the British 
Museum in 1898’ (with three plates).—G. F. Hill. 
‘A hoard of Cyrenaic bronze coins.’ B. V. Head. 
Review of Macdonald’s Catal. of Greek Coins in the 
Hunterian Collection. WARWICK Wrors. 





SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS. 


American Journal of Philology. Vol. xx. 1. 
Whole No. 77. 1899. 

The Greck Verbal in -TEO, Part 1, C. E. Bishop. 
Proverbs and Tales Common to the Two Sanskrit 
Epics, W. Hopkins. Studies in the Scriptorcs His- 
toriae Augustac, J. H. Drake. Corrections of 
Schmalz’s Lateinische Syntax and Lateinische Stilis- 
tik, E. B. Lease. The Gdthas as Consecutive Words, 
.L. H. Mills. An Trish-Latin Charm, B. 
Schlutter. 

Norr.—Ibis 541, 2, Robinson Ellis. 

Reviews AND Book Norices. Norden’s ' Dic 
Antike Kunstprosa (G. L. Hendrickson), Terret’s 
Homére (B. L. G.), Horton-Smith’s Establishment 
and Extension of the Law of Thurneysen and Havet 
(E. W. Fay). 


Rheinisches Museum fir Philologie. Vol. 
54. Part 3.. 1899. 

Die drakontische Gesetzgebung, L. Ziehen.  Dis- 
cussed in reference to the ’A@nvaiwy MoArrela and a 
Wnpioua of 409/8. It is not Draco’s merit to have 
brought forward the general distinction between 
intentional and unintentional homicide, but rather 
to have embodied this distinction in a legal form. 
Dorisch ‘ éye auf, wohlan\!’ F.Solmsen. &ye: stands 
to &ye as mle: to mle : a derivation from &ype: by loss 
of p is not to be thought of. Studien zur Geschichte 
der antiken Rhetorik 1V. u. V., L. Radermacher. On 
the beginnings of ‘ Atticismus’ which is treated 
historically up to the time of Dionysius of Halicar- 
nassus. An excursus is added on the treatise of 
Theophrastus wep) Aétews. Zu Plautus, C. F. W. 
Miiller. Various notes, chiefly critical. Jsokrates 
13 und Alkidamas, A. Gercke. §§ 9-11 are directed 
against Alkidamas, but §§ 12, 13 must be separated 
from them. About 390/87 Alkidamas stood at the 
head of practical orators and teachers of oratory aud 
taught and delivered political speeches, rejecting the 
careful elaboration and publication of speeches in 
book form, which Gorgias had introduced. Iso- 
crates reproached him with his great professions. Die 
Bevilkerung Galliens zur Zeit Caesars, J. Beloch. 
By various methods of calculation concludes that the 
population of the 7'rcs Galliae together with Narbo- 


nensis was about 6} millions. Arrian and Appian, 

Reuss. Maintains that Appian borrowed from 
Arrian in the history of Alexander. Appian began 
his history about 148 a.p., by which time Arrian’s 
history of Alexander must have been known. Fin 
Panegyricus auf Augustus in Vergils Aeneis, ¥. 
Norden. A detailed analysis of Aen. vi. 791-807. 
This episode resembles the panegyrics on kings, 
especially those on Alexander. V. has particularly 
depicted Augustus as the bringer of a new era in 
peace and war. 

MIscELLEN. Plautinwm, F. Skutsch. On Cas. 
239 foll. and Curc. 142. Der cchte oder der wnechte 
Juvenal? F, Buecheler. Pronounces against the 
genuineness of the 34 lines recently discovered by 
Mr. Winstedt. Zur Ucherlicferungsgeschichte kret- 
ischer Inschriften, E. Ziebarth. Zum Gebrauch des 
praedicativen Participiums im Griechischen, J. M. 
Stahl. This construction is most frequent in Thucy- 
dides. Only one clear ex. in Pindar in spite of 
Gildersleeve’s remark that P. delights in it. 


Mnemosyne. Vol. 27. Part 3. 1899. 


Euripidea, H. van Herwerden. Critical notes on 
Electra, I. T., lon, Suppl., Cycl., Bacch., and Here. 
Fur. with reference to Prinz and Wecklein’s edition. 
Observatiunculae de iure Romano, J. C. Naber. 
Continued from vol. 26. De praeiudicii exceptione. 
Observationes Miscellancae ad Plutarchi Vitas Paral- 
lelas, S. A. Naber. Continued. 4d Aristophanis 
Aves v. 354 sqq., J. Viirtheim. Discusses various 
explanations of this passage and rejects one recently 
put forward by A. Trendelenburg. KQATE1-—N0T 
AYTEI—Ad Thue. i. 144, J. v. Le Reads odte yap 
éxeivd mou Aver Tais crovdais ore Td5e. Quisquiliac 
I., J. W. Beck. On Jdatenter=late in Apuleius: 
actutum: captivitas=caecitas in Apuleius: emends 
Apul. Met. iv. 28 and vi. 9. 

Wochenschrift fur Klassische Philologie. 
1899. 

21 June. H. Brunnhofer, Homerische Ritsel (F. 
Solmsen), unfavourable. -L.—Ballet,- Les-constitetions 


oligarchiques d’ Athénes sous la révolution de 412/411 
(F. Cauer), favourable. Aclii Aristidis Smyrnact 
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supersunt omnia ed. Br. Keil. II. (G. Wentzel). 
‘The first recension worthy of the name.’ Fr. Vivona, 
Sul IV. libro del? Eneide (H. Winther). ‘The con- 
clusions are too bold.’ J. Kubik, Realerklérung und 
Anschauungsunterricht bei der Lektiire des Tacitus 
(Th. Opitz), favourable on the whole. UD. Bassi, 
Mitologia orientali, 1. Mitologia babilonese-assira (P. 
Jensen). ‘A mixture of false and true. The author 
is no specialist.’ 

28 June. A. Mommsen, Feste der Stadt Athen im 
Altertum (Fr. Cauer), very favourable. Philonis 

, ed. L. Cohn et P. Wendland. III., ed. P. 
endland (R. Asmus), favourable. Catalogus codi- 
cum astrologorum graccorum. Codices Floreutinos 
descripsit A. Olivieri (G. Wentzel), very favourable. 
Longinus on the sublime, the Greek text ed. by Rhys 
Roberts (M. Rothstein). ‘Useful but not altogether 
satisfactory.’ Ciceros Rede fiir Sulla, herausg. von 
H. Nohl, 2. A. (H. Deiter) highly to be recom- 
mended.’ 

5 July. Zuripidis fabulac, ed. R. Prinz et N. 
Wecklein, I. 6. Helena, ed. N. Wecklein (E. Holzner), 
favourable. E. Ermatinger, Meleagros von Gadara 
(C. Haeberlin). ‘Gives a correct picture of the poet 
and his work.’ J. Bidez et Fr. Cumont, Recherches 
sur la tradition manuscrite des lettres de Vempercur 
Julien (R. Asmus). ‘A safe foundation laid for a 
new text of the Julian letters.’ L. Kjellberg, As- 
klepios, 11. (H. Steuding). E. Pais, Storia d Italia 
dai tempi piu antichi alla fine delle guerre puniche. 
Il. Storia di Roma. I. 2 (H. Peter), favourable. 
A. Kunze, Sallustiana, II. 2 (Th. Opitz). On the 

ition, repetition, and omission of prepositions. 

ery favourable. V. Ussani, Un lwogo di Properzio 
(M. Rothstein). An untenable explanation of iii. 
13. 9, 10. 

12 July. E. Ciccotti, Zt tramonto della schiavitu 
nel mondo antico (R. Lange). Based on extensive 
and accurate knowledge. J. Schreiner, Hercules 
redivivus (H. Steuding). M. Columba, La numis- 
matica delle isole del mar libieo (A. Mayr).  V. 
Fabricius, De diis fato Joveque in Ovidii operibus (H. 
Winther), unfavourable. O. Weise, Schrift—und 
Buchwesen in alter und neucr Zeit (Fr. Harder), very 
favourable. V. Knos, Grecismer i 1883 drs éfver- 
sittning af Nya Testamentet (E. Fehr), favourable. 

19 July. H. B. Swete, The gospel according to St. 
Mark (Ad. Hilgenfeld). A careful work, especially in 
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text-criticism. Ed. Meyer, Die Sklaverei im Altertum 
(R. Lange), very favourable. uripide, Médée, 
Iphigenie @ Audis, par. H. Weil (E. Bruhn), very 
favourable. Avistotelis MoArrela "AOnvalwy, tert. ed. 
Fr. Blass (Schneider), V. Ussani, Vergilio in- 
namoradio (H. Winther) favourable. Senecae ad 
Lncilium cpistulurum quac supersunt, ed. O. Hense 
(W. Gemoll). ‘Shows diligence, learning, and sound 
judgment in a difficult field of labour.’ 

26 July. JMélanges Henri Weil (C. Haeberlin). 
Contains 40 contributions by distinguished scholars 
in honour of W.’s 80th birthday. E. Oder, Zin 
angebliches Bruchstiick Demokrits iiber die Entdeckung 
unterirdischer Quellen (K. Praechter), ‘A most 
valuable investigation.’ A de Mess, Quaestiones de 
epigrammate Altico et tragocdia antiquiore dialecticac 
(C. Haeberlin). ‘The investigation should have 
extended over a wider field? 0. Kroehnert, 
Canonesne poetarum scriptorum artificium per anti- 
quitatem fucrunt? (C. Haeberlin). ‘Deserves re- 
cognition as a firstling.” C. Wunderer, Polybios- 
Forschungen, I (C. Haeberlin), favourable. A, 
Solari, Masti cphororum Spartanorum (Fr. Cauer). 
‘ Not sufficiently accurate.’ K. Buresch, Aus Lydien 
herausg, von O. Ribbeck, very favourable. G. 
Macdonald, Catalogue of Greck coins in the Hunt- 
erian Collection. I {v. Fritze). ‘ Deserves grateful 
recognition.” Guil. Antonibon, Supplemento di 
leziont varianti ai libri de lingua di Varrone (M. 
Rothstein). ‘Generally unconvincing,’ Cicero Rede 
Siir Roscius aus Ameria, herausg. von K. Rossberg 
and Rossberg, K., Kommentar zu Ciceros Rede fir 
Roscius (W. Hirschfelder), favourable. Ovid, Meta- 
morphosen VIII-XV, erkl. von O. Korn, 3. A. von 
R. Ehwald (H. Winther), favourable. 

9 Aug. 8S. Butler, The Authoress of the Odyssey (P. 
Cauer). ‘ Does not deserve all the scorn that has 
been poured upon it.’ J. Frankenberg, Studiorum 
Aristoteleorum specimen (Gobel), very favourable. R 
Kuehner, Ausfiihrliche Grammatik der griechischen 
Sprache, II, Satzlehre. 3. A. von B. Gerth. I (C. 
Haeberlin). A. Moehler, Die griechische-rémische 
und altchristlich-lateinische Musik (Spiro) favourable. 
Ciceronis scripta, rec. C. F. Miiller, II, 2 (W. Stern- 
kopf). ‘Shows sound judgment and good sense 
founded on an intimate knowledge of Ciceronian 
usage.’ J. Combarieu, Fragments de U'Enéide en 
musique (H.G.). 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Abrecht (A.) Abriss der romischen Literaturge- 
schichte. 16mo. 448 pp. Leipzig, Reclam. 
1 Mk. 20. 

Aeschylus. Les Perses, texte grec annoté par H. 
Weil. 16mo. 91 pp. Paris, Hachette. 8 frs. 
—— Prometheus bound, translated into English by 

E. More. 12mo. iii, 107 pp. Boston, 
Houghton, Mifflin. $1. 

Anonymi Byzantini Napacrdces civrouor xpovixal 
edidit T. Preger. Svo. 50 pp. Miinchen. 

Anthologia Graeca epigrammatum Palatina cum 
Planudea, ed. Hugo Stadtmueller. Vol. II., Pars. 

: Palatinae librum vii., Planudeae librum iii. 
continens, Crown 8vo. xcii, 524 pp. Leipzig, 
Teubner. 8 Mk. 

Anthologie des poétes latins (Lucain, Silius, Stace, 





Ausone, Claudien, Juvénal, Perse, Martial, Catulle, 
Tibulle, Properce, Ovid). Texte latin avéc des 
notes. l6mo. Ixii, 431 pp. Paris, Hachette. 
2 frs. 

Anton (H. 8.) Die Mysterien von Eleusis. 8vo. 
88 pes engravings, map. Naumburg, Schirmer. 

Apollonius Rhodius. Pinsolo (Petr.) De verborum in 
w copjugatione apud Apollonium Rhodium. 8vo. 
29 pp. Panormi. 

Aristophanes. Blaydes (F. H. M.) Adversaria 
critica in Aristophanem. 8vo. v,128pp. Halle, 
Waisenhaus. 3 Mk. 

—— Vahlen (J.) Quaestiones Aristophaneae. 4to. 
63 pp. Berlin. 

— Zacher (Konr.) Kritischgrammatische Parerga 
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(Extr. from Philologus, Supplt. 


zu Aristophanes. 
14 pp. Leipzig, Dieterich. 2 


Bd. vii.) 8vo. 
Mk. 40. 

Aristoteles. Frankenberg (Jo.) Studiorum Aristo- 
teleorum specimen. 4to. 21 pp. Berlin, Gaert- 
ner. 1 Mk. 

— Gorland(Alb.) Aristoteles und die Mathematik. 
8vo. viii. 211 pp. Marburg, Elwert. 4 Mk. 
50. 





March] (P.) Des Aristoteles Lehre von der 
Tierseele. II. 8vo. 69 pp. Metten. 

Arnaud (G.) La vie priveé des Romains décrite par 
les auteurs latins. 2e édition. 16mo. 423 pp. 
Marseille. 2 firs. 50 cts. 

Auden (H. W.) Greek Prose Phrase Book based on 
Thucydides, Xenophon, Demosthenes, Plato. 
Crown 8vo. 122 pp. Blackwood. 1s, 6d. 

Auden (H. W.) Higher Greek Prose. Crown 8vo. 
168 pp. Blackwood. 2s. 6d. 

Beckwith (E. G. A.) Satura grammatica or Latin 
critical notes. 12mo. 128 pp. Bell. 2s. 6d. 
Buchheim (W.) Beitrage zur Geschichte des delphi- 
schen Staatswesens. I- 4to. 265 pp. Freiberg. 
Bulle (H.) Griechische Statuenbasen. Skizze zu 
einer Entwickelungsgeschichte der antiken Posta- 

mentformen. 8vo. 40 pp. Miinchen. 

Caesar. Gallic War, Book 4, Ed. by A. H. Allcroft 
and T. R. Mills. Crown 8vo. 144 pp. 3s. 
Translation by A. A. Irwin Nesbit. Crown 8vo. 
22 pp. 1s. Vocabulary and test papers. Crown 
8vo. 32pp. Is. Clive. 

— Brauhauser (G.) Praeparation zu Caesars 
Bellum Gallicum. Heft. 8-5. (Lib. iv.-vii.) 
8vo. 30,15, 25 pp. 1 Mk. 30. 

—— Zimmerhaeckel (F.) Caesars Rheinbriicke 
Comm. de bello Gall. iv, 17. Rekonstructions- 
versuch und statische Prifung derselben als leichte 
Kolonnenbrucke. (Extr. from Zeitschrift fiir 
mathem. und naturwissensch. Unterricht.) 8vo. 
23 pp., engravings, plate. Leipzig, Teubner. 
1 Mk 


Caruel (C.) Etudes sur les auteurs grecs du bacca- 
lauréat et histoire de la littérature grecque. 16mo. 
viii, 327 pp. Paris, Carré. 

Catullus. Cupaiuolo (Giov.) Saggio di critica 
catulliana. 8vo. 82 pp. Lecce. 

Ciceronis Orationes selectae xviii, ex recogn. C. 
Halmii, ed. secunda cur. G. Laubmann. Vol. II. 
(pro Murena, pro Sulla, pro Archia, pro Sestio, pro 
Milone, pro Ligario, pro Deiotaro, in Antonium I, 
II.) 8vo. 206 pp. Berlin, Weidmann. 1 Mk. 
80. 

—Orations against Catiline, with introduction, 
notes, exercises, vocabulary by C. H. Keene. 
Crown 8vo, 250 pp. Blackie. 2s. 6d. 

Pro A. Cluentio oratio, ed. with notes by W. 

Peterson. 12mo. 328 pp. (Classical Series) 

Macmillan. 3s. 6d. 

Correspondence of M. Tullius Cicero, arranged 
according to chronological order by R. Y. Tyrreil 
and L. C. Purser. Vol. VI. 8vo. Longmans. 
12s. 

——Bitsch (Ph.)  Priparation zu Ciceros Rede 
iiber den Oberbefehl des Cn. Pompeius. 8vo. 
13 pp. Leipzig, Teubner. 30 Pf. 

—Grumme (A.) Ciceronis orationis Murenianae 
dispositio. (Editio altera aucta et emendata.) 
8vo. 15 pp. Gera. 

Clement of Alexandria. Biblical Text by M. 
Barnard. (Texts and Studies, Vol. V. No. 5) 
8vo. Clay. 4s. net. 

——Marquardt (J.) De natura hominis physica et 
morali quid Clemens Alexandrinus docuerit I. 
4to. 21 pp. Braunsberg. 
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Codex: Bezae Cantabrigiensis. Facsimile Edition of 
the MS. generally known as Codex Bezae or Coder 
D., preserved in the Cambridge University 
Library. 2 vols. folio. 830 pp. Clay, 
£12 12s. 

Codices gracci et latini photographice depicti duce 
S. de Vries. Tom. IV. Folio. Leiden. Sijthoff 
Cont. Plato, Codex Oxoniensis Clarkianus 39, ed, 
Th. Guil. Allen. Pars II. (444 pp.) 200 Mk 

Commentationes philologae Jcnenses. Vol. YI. 
re: A 8vo. III, 229 pp. Leipzig, Teubner, 


6 ° 

Cowrbaud (E.) Le Bas-relief romain a représenta- 
tions historiques. 8vo. xiv, 399 pp., engravings, 5 
plates. (Bibliotheque des écoles  francaises 
d’Athénes et de Rome, Vol..81). Paris, Fonte. 
moing. 

Crampe (R.) Zur lateinischen Stilistik. 4to. 10 
pp. Halle. 

Demosthenes. Ausgewahlte politische Reden, heraus- 
gegeben von H. Reich. Hilfsheft. 8vo. iv, 112 


pp., engravings. Leipzig, Teubner. 1 Mk. 
——Drerup (E.)  Antike Demosthenesausgaben 


(Extr. from Philologus, Supplt.-Bd. vii.)  8vo, 
58 Pr. Leipzig, Dieterich. 1 Mk. 40. 

Dichl (Ern.) De m finali epigraphica. (Jahrbiicher 
fiir class. Philologie, 25 Suppl. Band, Part 1.) 
8vo. 326 Leipzig, Teubner. 12 Mk. 

Dietrich. Die rechtliche Natur der societates pub- 
licanorum. II. 4to. 28 pp. Meissen. 

Dionysvi Halicarnasei quae exstant. Vol. V. Ba 
culorum Vol. I. Edd. H. Usener et L. er- 
macher, Crown 8vo. xliv, 438 pp. 
Teubner. 6 Mk. 

Drerup (E.) Ueber die bei den attischen Rednem 
eingelegten Urkunden. 8vo. 43 pp. Miinchen, 

Drumann (W.) Geschichte Roms. 2nd Edition, 
by P. Groebe. Vol. I. Aemilii—Antonii. 8vo, 
484 pp. Berlin. Borntraeger. 10 Mk. 

Dutoit (J.) Zur Festordnung der grossen Dionysien. 
8vo. 48 pp. Erlangen. 

Epictetus. Manuel d’Epictéte. Text grec avee une 
introduction, notes et un lexique des mots tech- 
niques par C. Thurot. i6mo. xxxvi, 75 pp. 
Paris, Hachette. 1 fr. 

Euclidis opera omnia. Ed. I. L. Heiberg et H. 
Menge. Supplt.: Anaritii in decem libros element: 
orum Euclidis commentarii. Ex interpretatione 
Gherardi Cremonensis in codice Cracoviensi, 569 
servata ed. M. Curtze. Crown 8vo, xxix, 389 
pp., engravings. Leipzig, Teubner. 6 Mk. 

Euripidis Fabulae, edd. R. Prinz et N. Wecklein. 
Vol. II, pars vi. (Iphigenia Aulid. ed. N. Weck- 
lein). 8vo. 91 pp. Leipzig, Teubner. 2 Mk. 
80. 

— Hecuba, with introduction, notes and transla- 
tion. Crown 8vo. 145 pp. (Univ. Tutor. Series.) 
Clive. 4s. 6d. 

—— Rauber (A.) 
Lichte biologischer Forschung. 8vo. 
engravings. Leipzig, Georgi. 2 Mk. ‘ 

— Vahlen (J.) De tribus locis Herculis Euripideae. 
4to. 60 pp. Berlin. 


Leipzig, 


Die Medea des Euripides im 
110 PP» 


Germanici Caesaris Aratea. Iterum ed. Alf. Breysig. , 


Acced. epigrammata. Crown 8vo, xxxiv, 92 pp. 
Leipzig, Teubner. 2 Mk a 
Greek Papyri (B.c. 100 to A.D. 700) in the British 

Museum Catalogue, with texts. Vol. II. Ed. by 
F.G. Kenyon. 4to. Brit. Museum, £2 10s. 
—— Facsimile plates to above. 123 plates. Folio. 
The same publishers. £5. w 
Hahn (L.) Die Sprache der sogenannten Expositio 

Totius Mundi et Gentium. 8vo. 98 pp. Erlangen 
Heatley (H. R.) Illustrated first Latin reading book 
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and ~ cnn Crown 8vo. 88. pp. Longmans. 
1s, 4d. 

Heronis Alexandrini opera quae supersunt ommia. 
Vol. I. Herons von Alexandria Druckwerke und 
Automatentheater, griechisch und deutsch von W. 
Schmidt. Im Anhang: Herons Fragment iiber 
Wasseruhren, Philons Druckwerke, Vitruvs 
Kapitel zur Pneumatik. Crown 8vo, Ixxii, 514 
pp., engravings. Leipzig, Teubner. 9 Mk. 

— a to above : Die Geschichte der Text- 
iiberlieferung. Griechisches Wortregister. Crown 
181 pp., engravings. Leipzig, Teubner. 
3 Mk. 

— Schmidt (W.) Heron von Alexandria. (Extr. 
from Neue Jahrbiicher fiir das klass. Altertum.) 
8vo. 15 pp., 3 plates. Leipzig, Teubner. 80 Pf. 

Hesiod. Dimitrijevic (M. R.) Studia Hesiodea. 
8vo. iii, 234 pp. Leipzig, Teubner. 6 Mk. 

— Martin (S.) Das Prooemium zu den Erga des 
Hesiodos. 8vo. 65 pp. Wiirzburg. 

Hiller von Gaertringen (F. Frhr. von) Thera, Unter- 
suchungen, Vermessungen und Ausgrabungen in 
den Jahren 1895-98. Vol. I.: Die Insel Thera in 
Altertum und Gegenwart, mit Ausschluss der 
Necropolen. Unter Mitwirkung von W. Dorpfeld, 
D. Eginitis, Th. v. Heldreich etc. 4to. xv, 404 
PP and 12 —_ and plates in folio. Berlin, 

eimer. 180 Mk. 

Hoffmann (Ferd.) Auswahl aus rémischen Dichtern 
fir héhere Lehranstalten. Vol. I. Text. 8vo. 
x, 127 pp. 1 Mk. 20. Vol. II. Anmerkungen. 
vi, 180 pp. 1 Mk. 50. Berlin, K6llner. 

Homer. Odyssey, Book 9, with introduction, notes 
by A. Douglas Thompson. Crown 8vo. 136 pp. 
Black. 2s. 6d. 

— The twelfth book of the Odyssey, ed. for the use 
of schools by R. A. Minckwitz. 16mo. xviii, 89 
pp. (School classics.) Boston, Ginn. 40 cts. 

— Fehleisen (G.) Praeparation zu Homers 
Odyssee. Part III.: Book ix.-xii. 8vo. 40 pp. 
Leipzig, Teubner. 60 Pf. 

— Ludwich (A.) Ueber Homercitate aus der Zeit 
von Aristarch bis Didymos, 4to. 68 pp. Konigs- 
berg. 

Horatii Flacci carmina. Textausgabe fiir den Schui- 
gebrauch von G. Kriiger. 8vo, xxvii, 337 pp. 
Leipzig, Teubner. 1 Mk. 80. 

— Odes. Book 2. Ed. by S. Gwynn. 12mo. 
(Latin Series.) Blackie. 1s. 6d. 

— Kubik (Jos.) Realerkliérung und Anschauungs- 
unterricht bei der Lectiire des Horaz. 8vo. iv, 
124 pp. Wien, Holder. 2 Mk. 60. 

— Staedler (K.) Horaz’ Oden der Weihe, in 
Reimstrophen verdeutscht. 4to. 23 pp. Berlin, 
Gaertner. 1 Mk. 

Inseriptiones graecae insularum maris Aegaei. Con- 
silio et auctoritate academiae literarum regiae 
Borussicae editae. Fasc. II.: Inscriptiones insula- 
tum Lesbi, Nesi, Tenedi, ed. Guil. R. Paton. 
Folio. vii, 156 pp., 2 maps, Berlin, Reimer. 
17 Mk. 50. 

Joannes Philoponus. De aeternitate mundi contra 
Proclum. Ed. H. Rabe. 8vo. xiv, 699 pp. 
Leipzig, Teubner. 10 Mk. 

Journal international d'archéologie numismatique, 
dirigé par J. N. Svoronos. (In French, Greek and 
German.) Vol. II. (4 parts). Part 1. 8vo. 88 
pp., 5 plates, engravings. Kach Vol. 16 Mk. 

Klein (W.) Praxitelische Studien. 8vo. 62 pp., 
frontisp., 16 engravings. Leipzig, Veit. 3 Mk. 
50. 

Lagercrantz (O.) Zur griechischen Lautgeschichte 
(Extr. from Upsala Universitets Arsskrift, 1898). 
8vo. iii, 156 pp. Upsala, 3 Mk. 40. 


Latin, Part II. with Index: a handbook of trans- 
lation from Latin, Greek, French and German 

guages, 12mo. 100 pp. Stanford. 2s. 

Latin Reader (Tutorial). Graduated Series of 
Extracts for practice in translation at sight, with 
Appendix of passages set at London University 
Matriculation and Intermediate Arts Examin- 
ations. 8rd ed. Crown 8vo. 232 pp. (Univ. 
Tutor. Series.) Clive. 2s. 6d, 

Lengle (Jos.) Untersuchungen iiber die Sullanische 
Verfassung. (Studien aus dem _ Collegium 
Sapientiae zu Freiburg-i-Br. Vol. III.) 8vo. 72 
pp. Freiburg. 1 Mk. 50. 

Liebert (N.) ‘Lateinische Stiliibungen. Heft 4. 
8vo. 39 pp. Augsburg. 

Lucretius. Hidén (C. I.) De casuum syntaxi 
Lucretiana. II. 8vo. viii, 152 pp. Helsingfors: 
2 Mk. 50. 

Tudwich (A.) Animadversiones ad Cassiae sententi- 
arum excerpta. (In German.) 4to. 7 pp. 
Konigsberg. 

Lycurgi oratio in Leocratem. Post C. Scheibe ad- 
jectis fragmentis ed. Frid. Blass. Ed. major. 
Crown 8vo. xliv, 86 pp. Leipzig, Teubner. 
90 Pf. 

Marchant (E. C.) A Greek Anthology. Passages 
from the Greek Poets, Crown 8vo. Methuen. 
3s. 6d, 

Masqueray (P.) Traité de métrique grecque. 12mo. 
xii, 396 pp. Paris, Klincksieck. 3 fr. 50. 

Maurenbrecher (Bert.) Forschungen zur lateinischen 
Sprachgeschichte und Metrik. Part I.: Hiatus 
und Verschleifung im alten Lateinischen. 8vo. 
viii, 269 pp. Leipzig, Teubner. 

Mittheilungen des kais, deutschen archaeologischen 
Instituts, athenische Abtheilung. Vol. 24 (4 pts.). 
Pt. 1. 8vo. 96 pp., 6 plates. Athen, Barth. 
12 Mk. 

Mohl (F. G.) Introduction 4 la chronologie du latin 
vulgaire, étude de philologie historique. 8vo. 
xii, 339 pp. (Bibliothéque de l’école des hautes 
études, Vol. 122). Paris, Bouillon. 

Mueller (J.) De litteris J et V latinis quomodo a 
Graecis in transcriptis Romanorum nominibus ex- 
pressae sint capita tria. 8vo. 59 pp. Marburg. 

Murray (A. 8S.) Terra Cotta Sarcophagi, Greek and 
Etruscan (from Clazomenae and Cameiros in the 
British Museum). Folio. Brit. Museum. £1 8s. 

Musici scriptores graeci, rec, Car. Janus, Supple- 
mentum, melodiarum reliquias continens. Crown 
8vo, 61 pp. (Musical notation). Leipzig, Teubner. 
1 Mk. 20. 

Nepos. dela Chaux (G.). Gebrauch der Verba und 
ihrer Ableitungen bei Nepos. (Continuation.) 
4to. 10 pp. Gumbinnen. 

Newcomer (C. B.) De Cyclope Homerico et Euri- 
pideo. 8vo. 27 pp. Berlin, Mayer and M. 
1 Mk. 

Nomina propria: 

Otto (W.) Nomina propria latina oriunda a par- 
ticipiis perfecti. (Extr. from Jahrbiicher fiir 
class. Philologie). 8vo. pp. 743-932. Leipzig, 
Teubner. 5 Mk. 60. 

Schwab (Joa.) Nomina propria latina oriunda a 
participiis praesentis activi, futuri passivi, 
futuri activi, quae, quando, quomodo ficta sint. 
(Extr. from Jahrbiicher fur class. Philologie.) 
8vo, pp. 637-742. Leipzig, Teubner. 3 Mk. 
20. 

Origenes. Koetschau (P.) Kritische Bemerkungen 
zu meiner Ausgabe von Origenes. Entgegnung auf 
Wendland’s Kritik. 8vo. 82 pp. Leipzig, 
Hinrichs, 1 Mk. 60. 

Pais (E.) A proposito della legislazione di Diocle 
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Siracusano. (Extract from Studi italiani di filologis 

elassica, Vol. VII.) 8vo. 98 pp. Firenze. 

Petersen (E.) Trajans dakische Kriege: Nach dem 
Siiulenrelief erzihlt. I. Der erste Krieg. 8vo. 
iv, 95 pp. Leipzig, Teubner. 1 Mk. 80. 

Petronius. Heraeus (W.) Die Sprache des Petronius 
und die Glossen. 4to. 50 pp. Leipzig, Teubner. 
2 Mk. 

Philonis Alexandrini opera quae supersunt, rec. 
L. Cohn et P. Wendland. Ed. minor. Vol. III. 
8vo. x, 290 pp. Berlin, Reimer. 2 Mk. 

——Cohn (Leop.) Eintheilung und Chronologie der 
Schriften Philo’s, (Extr. from Philologus, Supplt.- 
Bd. vii.) 8vo. 52 pp. Leipzig, Dieterich. 
1 Mk. 30. 

Philologus. Zeitschrift fiir das classische Alterthum, 
herausgegeben von O. Crusius. VII. Supplt. Bd. 
Pt. III. 8vo. Pp. 385-592, 1 plate. Leipzig, 
Dieterich. 5 M. 

Philoponus. Walter (C.), Joannis Philoponi libellus 
de Paschate. 8vo. 26 pp. Jena. 

Fhrynichus. Kaibel (Geo.), De Phrynicho sophista. 
8vo. 37 pp. Gottingen, Vandenhoeck and R. 
50 Pf. 

Pindar. Glaser (M.), Die zusammengesetzten 
Nomina bei Pindar. 8vo. 84 pp. Erlangen. 
Platos Vertheidigungsrede des Socrates. Eingeleitet, 
iibersetzt und erliiutert von H. S. Sed!mayer. 

8vo. iv, 76 pp. Wien, Konegen. 1 M. 50, 

— Grif (A.), Ist Platons oder Xenophons Sym- 
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